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The Hotel Plaza, New York 


In the Rose Room of this 









famous Hotel, is a perma- 
nent display of Custom- 
Built Studebaker Models 


STUDEBAKER CUSTOM-BUILT 
ENCLOSED LIMOUSINE 


( Body by LE BARON ) 


REATED to meet the needs of those demanding exclusive coachwork upon 

the Studebaker Chassis of recognized superiority. The trim lines and 
unusual beauty of this enclosed Limousine have been attained without sac- 
rifice of comfort. Even the forward facing, extra seats provide luxurious 
spaciousness. Available now in company with several other distinctive 
Custom Models, it is a feature of the Studebaker Salon, located perma- 
nently in the Rose Room of the Hotel Plaza, Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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BALTA Step-in Pumps, of alligator calf, BALTA Sandals, of parchment kid, follow 
walk in the way of the new mode for gray- the footprints of Fashion for contrasting 
beige tones. The saddle and heel are of leathers with brown snake-calf applique and 
plain calf in gray-beige tones . . $15.75 me + 8 te ee we le eee 


SPORTS 


Y CC ——"5 


BALTA Sports Oxfords, of white buckskin 
with saddle of tan or black calf, and with 
crepe rubber soles, take a lively part in win- 
ning the day for the sportswoman who is 
Gey . c- aeo s ss t eO e 
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BALTA English Riding Boots, of tan calf, BALTA Slippers, of silvered or gilt kid, 
are chosen by those who know the im- with inserts of colorful brocade, comple- 
portance of correct footwear for riding ment the evening frock with graceful 


$24.00 understanding «+ + «5 Oe 
SHOES ON THE SECOND FLOOR 


DEE ee —————— — e 


iB. ALTMAN we CO. —Fifth Avenue—-NEW YORK 
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RUSSEKS Fifth Avenue at Ghirty-sixth Street RUSSEKS 


Smart New Yorkers Know 


—that appearances are not deceiving’ 
when it comes to Travel Clothes. 


that the right Hat, the : 
Coat and the fitting acces 
as essential to a pairs 


ites RUSSEK coat niicbenine possi 
ble assurance of Bon a 
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FIFTH AVENUE 


THE PETITE SET— 
' overnight Bag and 
Hat Box of Lizard 
grain Duck. Priced 
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4 'WENTY’SIX years ago the 

4 first Packard car was 

F built by a wealthy man for 
his own use. It was the 

4 finest car he knew how to 

4 ~~ build. Friends who wanted 

4 the best regardless of price 

4 ordered cars from him. So 
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was a business born. 


And that business, started 
as a rich man’s hobby, has 
now grown to be the largest 
builder of truly fime cars in 
all the world. 
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For as the public has learned j 
to use sound business judg- 
ment in buying motor cars, b 
Packard volume has grown, 
costs have been lowered, and } 
the saving resulting from | 
vastly increased production b 
passed on to Packard buyers. : 
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Packard cars of today are 

finer cars by any standard of 
‘ comparison than Packard 
4 ever built before. Yet they 
4 cost far less than the Packards 
4 of even ten years ago. 
4 
4 
{ 


The price of the Packard Six five- 
passenger sedan is $2,788.78 de- 


livered at your door in New York 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
of NEW YORK 
Broadway at 61st Street 
1037 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 
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{ Dealers 

4 PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC. 
4 247 Park Avenue, New York 
4 

4 

{ 
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THE HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP. 
St. Nicholas Ave. at 174th St. 


PACKARD BRONX COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
650 East Fordham Road 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 


Te ee 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS 


(From Friday, May 28, to 
Friday, June 4, 


inclusive. ) 


THE THEATRE 
DRAMA 
CRAIG’S WIFE—George Kelly’s Pulitzer prize 
play of the evil wrought by a selfish woman. 
With Chrystal Herne. Morosco, 45, W. of 


Bway. 
YOUNG WOODLEY—Who fell  in_ love 
with the wife of his headmaster. Well 


acted by Glenn Hunter. Betmont, 48, E. 


of B’way. 


THE SHANGHAI GESTURE—A Chinese tale 


about a brothel and such. Snuspert, 44, 


W. of Bway. 


LULU BELLE—Lenore Ulric and Henry Hull 
in a massive play of negroes and flouted 
Berasco, 44, E. of B’way. 


BRIDE OF THE LAMB—An overdose of love 


conventions. 


and religion in the rural places. Well 
acted by Alice Brady. Henry MuiItver’s, 
43, E. of B’way. 


GREAT GOD BROWN—An intelligent play 
by Eugene O’Neill for those that are up to 
it. Kraw, 45, W. of Bway. 


COMEDY 

AT MRS. BEAM’S—A splendid comedy of life 
in an English boarding house. With Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne. Guitp, 52, W. 
of Bway. 

WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS—Helen 
Hayes back to Barrie, her first love, and 
just as successfully. Bryou, 45, W. of B’way. 

IS ZAT SO?—A most entertaining 
written in the language of the prize ring. 
467TH Street, 46, W. of Bway. 

THE JAZZ SINGER—A comedy, com- 
posed of hokum and humor. With George 
Jessel. Cort, 48, E. of B’way. 


comedy, 


mild 


THE PATSY—Of the tyrant mother, and the 


tyrant sister, and the meek little sister. 
Bootn, 45, W. of B’way. 
CRADLE SNATCHERS—Rough and _ rousing 


humor for those not sensitive. Music Box, 


45, W. of Bway. 

THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY—Which is 
largely a delightful flow of wit between 
crooks and the aristocracy. Furton, 46, W. 
of B'way. 

THE WISDOM TOOTH—An entertaining 
fantasy of the clerk who dreamed of his 
boyhood. Lirtie, 44, W. of B’way. 

LOVE-IN-A-MIST—Of the young lady who 
could not spurn her suitors. With Madge 
Kennedy. Garetry, B’way at 46. 

Truex as the 


complicated his life by 
Loncacre, 48, W. of 


POMEROY’S PAST—Ernest 
young man who 
adopting a baby. 
B’way. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 
—Oscar Wilde’s most amusing play, very 
well revived. Rrrz, 48, W. of B’way. 


LOVE ’EM AND LEAVE ’EM—A play of 
department-store employees, written in the 
American language. We didn’t like it, but 


most others do. Apotto, 42, W. of B’way. 


MUSICAL COMEDY 


SUNNY—A plentifully stocked musical comedy. 


With Marilyn Miller, New AmsTerDAM, 
42, W. of Bway. 
THE COCOANUTS—The Marx Brothers and 


Irving Berlin make a successful evening. 


Lyric, 42, W. of Bway. 


TIP-TOES—Queenie Smith and many come- 
dians in a show well tuned by George 
Gershwin. Liperty, 42, W. of B’way. 


THE VAGABOND KING—Well adapted from 
“If I Were King.” Good acting and good 
music. Casino, B’way at 39. 

A NIGHT IN PARIS—Mostly those Ger- 
trude Hoffmann girls, but a sprinkling of 
other capable characters. Casino pe Paris, 
atop the Century, Cent. Pk. W. and 62. 


NO. NO, NANETTE—Ona Munson and a lot 
of familiar tunes in the old family fa- 
vorite. Grose, B’way at 46. 

SONG OF THE FLAME—A beautiful but hu- 
morless operetta of the Russian Revolution. 
447n Street, 44, W. of Bway. 


THE GIRL FRIEND—A quite pleasant and in- 
offensive musical comedy of the old style. 
VANDERBILT, 48, E. of B’way. 


GARRICK GAIETIES—A revue successfully 
aimed at the intelligence by the Junior 
Guild. Garrick, 35, E. of B’way. 


revival that you 
Prymoutn, 45, 


IOLANTHE—A splendid 
should certainly not miss. 
W. of B’way. 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 


HENRY IV, Part I—The Players Club fifth 
annual revival. With John Drew, Otis 
Skinner, Blanche Ring, and other stars. 
KNICKERBOCKER, B’way, at 38. Mon., May 


i 


(Dates of openings should be verified because 
of frequent late changes by managers.) 


AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMENT 


AMBASSADOR GRILL, 51 and Park Ave.— 
Entering its last week before the roof gar- 
den season. Larry Siry Orchestra’ in 
charming surroundings. 
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\RROWHEAD INN, 234 and Riverdale Ave. 
—Just time for a half-hour drive, a sand- 
wich, and a dance before the one o’clock 
closing hour. Magnificence for a Broad- 
way crowd. 


BILTMORE, 43 and Mad. Ave.—Spacious 
floor, good air, and excellent music. Soon 
to be supplanted by the Cascades on the 
roof. 


CAFE DE PARIS, Cent. Pk. W. and 63.— 
The luxurious promenade atop the Century, 
providing good music, good food, and one 
of the best views in town. 

CLUB LIDO, 808 7 Ave.—The Yacht Club 
boys, with close harmony every hour, draw- 
ing smart crowds and defying the summer 
slump. 


’ CLUB MONTMARTRE, 205 W. 50—Re- 
viewed for the fiftieth time in the “Tables 
for Two” department of this issue. 


FIFTH AVENUE CLUB, 683 5 Ave.—Com- 
plete revue at midnight, sufficiently amusing 
to make you forget rather showy clientele. 


VILLA VENICE, 10 E. 60.—Johnson and 
Murphy dancing to aristocratic crowds. 
Open Friday and Saturday nights only. 


MOTION PICTURES 


rHE BIG PARADE—A stirring and well pre- 
s sented picture of the war. With John 
Gilbert and Renée Adorée. Asror, B’way 


at 45. 


s;EN-HUR—A thrilling chariot race, an ex- 
cellent sea fight, and New Testament epi- 
sodes in color. Empassy, B’way at 47. 


)THER WOMEN’S HUSBANDS—No Man- 


hattan showing this week. 


VET PAINT—No Manhattan showing this 


week, 


OR HEAVEN’S SAKE—No Manhattan 
B showing this week. 


MUSIC 


[TADIUM AUDITIONS—Agot1an_ Hatt, 
Thurs. aft., June 1, to Sat. aft., June 5. 
The National Music League’s best finds in 
a sort of Eisteddfod. 


-OPULAR GRAND OPERA COMPANY.- 
Starlight Park, Bronx River, near 177 
St. Fourteen weeks of opera announced, 
beginning Sat. eve., May 29, with “Rigolet- 


Eg to.” 


VEDISH MUSIC FESTIVAL—Metropolitan 
Opera House, Sun., May 30, and Mon., 
May 31, 8 p.m. Five hundred male voices 
of the chorus of the American Union 
of Swedish Singers. 


ABOUT. OWN. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


ART 


ENGLISH MODERNS—Littte Review Gat- 
LERY, 66 5 Ave. Wild stuff by Cedric Mor 
ris and Lett-Haines, two unusual Britishers. 


GEORGE AULT—New Aart Circce, 35 W. 57. 
Fine showing of paintings by a spirited 
painter; also things by Grossman and Wil- 
enchick. 


ALFONSO GROSSO—Enricu GALteries, 36 
E. 57. Young and orthodox Spanish painter 
showing here for first time. 


MATULKA—Weyvue’s, 794 Lexington Ave. 
Mixed showing of several coming Ameri- 
cans. 


SPRING SALONS—ANpDERSON GALLERIES, Park 
Ave. and 59. Last big three-ring circus of 
the year. 


SPORTS 


LACROSSE—Baker Field, 218 and B’way. Sat., 
May 29, at 3 p.m. Yale vs. Toronto for the 
intercollegiate championship. 


TURF—Belmont Park, L.I. The Westchester 
Racing Assn.’s Spring Meet. Daily at 2 
p.m. Trains for track leave from the 
Penna. Station. 


CREW—Princeton, N.J., Sat., May 29, 4 p.m. 
Columbia, Penn, and Princeton racing for 


the Childs Cup. 


TENNIS—Avenue I and E. 17 St., Brooklyn. 
Starts Sat., May 29; continues until Sat., 
June 5. Daily at 2 p.m. The Terrace- 
Kings County ‘Tournament for the 
Brooklyn championship. 


BASEBALL—Amateur—Baker Field, 218 and 
B’way. Columbia vs. Penn, Wed., June 
2, at 3 p.m. 

ProFessionaL—At Yankee Stadium: N.Y. vs. 
Phila., Sat., May 29, and Sun., May 30; 
N.Y. vs. Wash., Mon., May 31 (morn. 
and aft.), through Wed., June 2; N.Y. 
vs. Boston, Thurs., June 3. Daily at 3:30 
p.m. Sun. at 3 p.m. Morning game at 10:30 
a.m. 


OTHER EVENTS 


PALISADES PARK—Opposite W. 125 St. Take 
Fort Lee Ferry. Opens Sat., May 29. Pro- 
letarian but perhaps amusing. 


COSSACKS—Madison Square Garden, 50 
and 8 Ave. From Fri., May 28, to Sat., 
June 12. Daily at 8 p.m., Wed. and Sat., 
mats. at 2 p.m. Cossacks doing all the things 
they are renowned for, including a game 
called Kavkaz. 








For Madame and Mademoiselle 


‘Resort “News! 


GAYLY STRIPED SILK 

BATHING COsTUMES 

RULE THE WAVES AT 
SMART RESORTS 


15.” 
Mopet 48—Including a 


separate water-wool jersey 
swimming suit of bonny 
blue or coral pink. 


Franklin Simon a Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Firru AVE., 37th and 38th Sts., NEw YorK 


Entire contents copyrighted, 192 
by FRANKLIN Simon & Co., Inc. 
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Top, left—Necklace of 
small graduated pink 
pearls, the festoon bow- 
knot design in front ac- 
cented with three large 
genuine white sap- 
phires . . 25.00 


Second, if — Collaretie of 


pink pearls, exquisitely woven 
to lie flat on the neck, studded 
with three large pearls in 
PU. . sci CO 


Bracelet of woven pink pearls 


to match 


BONWIT TELLER & CO 


The « Specially c Shop of ¢ Yaysnations 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 38'"STREET, NEW YORK 
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Center—Throw-rope of pink pearls, 
crossed in back, the two long ends 
worn looped in front, tipped with 


pear-shaped drops . . . 


- . 35.00 
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Top, right — Twisted 
choker of graduated 
pink pearls, an exquis- 
ite gift for the bride or 
the graduate . 18.00 


Second, right—Triple neck- 
lace of pink pearls, each strand 
beautifully graduated, 18,00 


Bracelet of three graduated 
strands of pink pearls to 
match ........ 7.50 


Pink pearl stud earings to match 
necklaces, mounted on 14 karat gold, 
in smooth or baroque pearls . 6.50 


PEARLS, Main Floor 
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Notes and Comment 


S we strolled about during last 
week’s ineffably fine spell of 
weather, observing the clarity 

of the atmosphere, the pulchritude of 
the women, and the shine upon the 
buttons of policemen, our critical 
senses seemed to become paralyzed. 
We were nearly happy. If only vines 
grew on the tall buildings and there 
were colored pictures on the front of 
the telephone book, we said to our- 
selves, this city would be perfect. 


W: notice that the Long Island 
Railroad does not want Nas- 
sau and Queens counties to grow any 
more. This again emphasizes the 
amazing fact 
that most of the 
inhabitants of 
New York 
would honestly 
hate to see their 
community get 
any larger. We believe New York is 
the only American town that feels 
that way. Another of the reasons 
why we like it. 


” is probably true that the job of 
managing traffic in New York 
requires a rough-speaking, heavy-fisted 
type, but according to the nuisance edi- 
tor, the New York cop is more rough- 
speaking and heavy-fisted than his job 
requires him to be. This sensitive 
editor says that inasmuch as individual 
cops determine which side of them 
left-hand turners shall go, they might 
be a little mild when non-mind-read- 
ing motorists take the wrong side. 


\ Y ALKING through one of the 
upper East Sixties between the 


lines of depressingly upper class gray 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


stone, iron-grilled, heavily curtained 
private houses of the district, we said 
to ourselves: “What a sad thing is 
respectability! The inhabitants of 
these houses are so conservative that 
romance has gone out of them.” Then 





we realized that we were mistaken. 
A window was open and we saw 
that somebody’s butler was kissing 
somebody’s parlor maid in the most 
romantic fashion conceivable. 


ye first evening at “TIolanthe” 
led us to believe that Ernest 
Lawford, who plays the part of the 
Lord Chancellor, was a good actor, 
and our third evening at the exquisite 
performance furnished us with proof 
of it. He made his entrance as usual, 
acting as if his whole spick and span 
life had been spent in the House of 
Parliament, whereas as a matter of 
fact less than an hour earlier he was 


> MM! | 


th 





making down Forty-fifth Street—for 
we saw him—in the season’s worst 
downpour, without an umbrella, look- 
ing a good deal like a bum and en- 
tirely like a drowned rat. 


HE cheapness of the minds of 
those who run, edit, and write 
the New York Evening Graphic is 
proverbial, so there is little about the 


Macfadden group worthy of comment 
save certain milestones in the tab- 
loid’s psychological progress. <A 
milestone has recently been reached 
and passed, however. The medal 
given the winners of the Graphic chil- 
dren’s contest bears the likeness of 
George Washington and this legend: 
““Macfadden-Washington Contest. ‘I 
Cannot Tell a Lie.’ ” 


The Week 
UIS ANGEL FIRPO reported 


contemplating come-back attempt 
and President-elect of Brazil may seek 
loan on visit here. Foundation for 
religious education proposed for Fed- 
eration of Churches and Sunday ser- 
mons are devot- 
ed to extolling 
Byrd and Am- 
undsen polar 
fights Vare 
wins Republican 
nomination for 
Senate on wet platform and Harvard 
confirms discovery of star ten million 
times brighter than sun. Connecti- 
cut and Virginia Colonial regiments 
parade in Paris and Mlle Cecile Sorel, 
French actress, marries Count de 
Segur. Exchange of American and 
European students extended to Ger- 
many and Captain Boy-Ed is refused 
passport visa. Disarmament Confer- 
ence opens with pessimism gripping 
delegates and six hundred are killed 
during French bombardment of 
Damascus. Congressman says Smith 
is greatest Democratic vote-getter and 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation may 
change policy. Opponents of Lau- 
sanne Treaty tell Senate of Turkish 
atrocities and Playground Association 
will survey Europe for suggestions. 
Civil Liberties Union tests legality of 
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school speakers’ blacklist and Governor 
appoints committee for sesquicenten- 
nial celebration of signing of Declara- 
tion of Independence. 


Education 


HE nineteen-year-old son and 

heir of one of our wealthier 
families has been sent to a New Eng- 
land college town and placed in the 
care of two brilliant and Phi Beta 
Kappa-esque seniors, in a final effort 
to get him prepared for the college 
entrance examinations (which, we re- 
gret to say, heirs being what they are, 
he has already failed a couple of 
times). 

A house and a servant were rented 
by the hopeful father and the seniors 
were put in charge of both the heir 
and his ménage. 

It was a novelty to the pampered 
boy to be so near the workings of a 
home and to observe first-hand that 
there are such things as kitchens and 
uncooked food. On one of the first 
mornings in his new life, he inquired 
of one of the seniors, “May I go out 
into the kitchen tomorrow morning 
and see my egg before it is cooked? 
I don’t think I ever saw the inside of 
an egg before it was cooked.” 


ERMISSION was granted him 

and the next day they all joined 
hands and made a little visit to the 
kitchen. It was there that the heir dis- 
covered a milk bottle. “Is that a quart 
of milk or a pint?” he asked. “I know 
that a quart is larger and I could tell 
which was which if I saw two to- 
gether.” 

Alarmed at his absence of neces- 
sary background, it is related, the 
seniors proposed that for the next few 
days he do the ordering for the house- 
hold. This scheme was given up when 
he ordered, over the telephone, “Three 
halibuts, please.” 

Their despair finally reached its 
height when the guardians wearied of 
calling him to rise in the morning and 
suggested that he obtain an alarm 
clock of his own. They found that 
he had no idea that he might purchase 
one himself, but were somewhat en- 
couraged to learn that he had wired 
his dear, busy and expensive mother 
at the Ambassador to mail him one. 


No-Man’s-Land 


E sauntered northward from the 
dock, after seeing the Leviathan 
off, and found ourself in that unique 


section of Twelfth Avenue known as 
“The Farm.” From all Manhattan 
come to this spot motorists learning to 
drive—although on our latest visit we 
saw only members of the fair sex in 
this no-man’s-land—and all with 
tense, rapt expressions, disturbed now 
and then by colossal sand trucks and 
droves of Percheron horses. Each 
novice was accompanied by an instruc- 
tor, a friend or a husband, or, more 
likely, the representative of an auto- 
mobile firm or a professional teacher 
from a “driving school.” We noticed 
every make of car, from Fords up, 
including the Dodges _ specially 
equipped for teaching with double 
steering wheels, double brakes and 
clutch pedals, that instructors may the 
more simply rectify mistakes. Huge 
sand piles fortunately protect the 
candidates from the Hudson River; 
but even so, it is a thrilling sight. 

As we watched, a long gray Cadil- 
lac, driven by a youthful blonde, 
leaped suddenly from its place in line 
and sped off at an angle, horn violent- 
ly blowing. 

“She can’t stop yet,” volunteered 
the policeman on the beat. “Been 
coming here two weeks now. Drives 
well enough but gets excited when 
they tell her to stop. Steps on the gas 
instead of the brakes. Some of ’em 
learn in one lesson, and others come 
here every day for a month.” 

He showed us, for instance, the 
little girl in the medium-priced car, 
far more interested in instructor than 
car, who invariably turned loose the 
steering wheel to fix her hair just as 





trucks appeared in sight. ‘Then there 
was the rigid old lady who reversed 
gear twice, ran up a sand pile back- 
wards, stopped with a terrific jolt, and 
giggled nervously. Too there was the 
unhappy man beside the speed-mad 
lady in the Packard, whose windshield 
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had a huge suggestive crack. He was 
saying, each time he passed us, “Not so 
fast, lady, not so fast.” A fair driver 
of a Hudson, on the other hand, had 
great difficulty in starting her car— 
going forward in a series of tremen- 
dous bounds like a kangaroo, to neatly 
choke down in front of a post. 

“The Farm” is well worth seeing 
and we heartily recommend it on any 
sunny morning. “Most exciting place 
in New York,” says the policeman. 


Copey 

ROFESSOR COPELAND, 

known to all Harvard men as 
Copey, and remembered always as a 
quick-minded, tart individual not easy 
to contradict or chaff, visited New 
York recently and, as usual, has left a 
bon mot behind him. 

Discussing plans to make fireproof 
the dormitory where he lives, he de- 
clared it was a good thing. “I should 
never trust my life to a mere rope. I 
should wait in my window with the 
flames about me until some valiant 
fire-fighter climbed to save me and 
carried me down triumphant on his 
shoulders.” 

“Wouldn’t it be even better to wait 
and be burned to death?” suggested 
one of the group gathered round. 
“Think of the headlines the next 
morning: ‘Copey Crisp’!” 

Recognizing him as an old pupil, 
the professor fixed him with an eye, 
““Copey Crisper Than Ever’ would 


+ ¢ 
be more accurate, sir.” 


Privacy 

E have just discovered the “Ac- 

tors Directory and Stage Man- 
ual,” which is published by a Mr. 
Murray Phillips of 160 West Forty- 
sixth Street, and which contains the 
private telephone number of everyone 
on the stage. The thing seems designed 
for managers, casting directors, etc., 
but in the hands of a young man about 
town might easily become the subject 
of some annoyance or amusement. 

The directory is conveniently di- 
vided into such heads as dancers, lead- 
ing women, and ingenues, and con- 
tains an equally illuminating catalogue 
of the phone numbers of leading ac- 
tors, and those who would like to be- 
come leading actors. 

One feature of the directory that 
might not be lightly looked upon is 
that, in addition to the stage name, 
the private name of the actor or actress 
is often given. Where more than one 
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stage name is employed, all are oblig- 
ingly given. 

Still another feature is that should 
one call a given number and not be 
able to locate the party sought there, 
a phone call to Mr. Phillips, or one of 
his bright young men, at Bryant 9080, 
will bring you his latest number. 


Quest’s End 
PRING’S dalliances elsewhere de- 


layed Westport’s annual real es- 
tate yarn, which has just reached town. 

In the country behind the Connecti- 
cut literary and bond colony, a lady 
found the sort of farmhouse she had 
long been seeking. “Perfect,” said the 
lady, her mind already busy with re- 
modeling plans. She was about to 
complete the purchase then and there 
when some prudence made her return 
to town to mull the matter over. 

The succeeding week-end burgeoned 
with sunshine, melting her small hesi- 
tancies. 

“T shall go out this afternoon with 
a certified check,” she telephoned to 
the realtor. Thereafter, they started 
gayly into the back country to have 
the owner sign the papers necessary to 
the sale. 

The car slid down the last hillside 
just in time to allow the realtor and 
the prospective purchaser to see sated 
flames gorging themselves on the struts 
across the cellar of the vanished farm- 
house. 

The remarks of the Yankee owner 
—sans insurance—were Coolidgean. 

“Wal, the house don’t owe us,” he 
drawled cheerfully. “My folks lived 


‘egg me 
in it more than two hundred years. 


The Vehicular 


Y January or February motorists 
unhappily forced to go to New 
Jersey will be able to save time via 
the vehicular tunnel, one of the en- 
gineers tells us. The twin tubes, the 
north for westbound and the south for 
eastbound traffic, are almost finished. 
The only work that remains to be 
done is on the approaches, the ventila- 
tion apparatus, and the tiling. 

To those of us who were thrilled 
by stories of the dangers of compressed 
air and the contempt of sandhogs a 
year or so ago, a trip into the present 
tunnel is said to be a tame affair. Now 
it is a shiny place with pretty white 
and brown tiled walls and with a dry 
and solid granite roadway. The tun- 
nel is so big that there is none of the 
peculiar pressure on one’s ears—as in 

















































the subway tubes—although it is said 
still to be impossible to believe that 
overhead debutantes are leaning over 
the rail of the Aguitania slipping out 
to sea. 


LIFFORD HOLLAND was the 
first Chief Engineer of the tun- 

nel, and the project has been named 
for him. Holland was invariably cor- 
dial when one met him. A young 














man barely forty, he smiled genially 
over his glasses, ran his hand through 
sandy hair and answered questions 
about his work. ‘Then he would talk 
philosophy or poetry with a charm few 
men, and almost no engineers, can 
achieve. 

It will be remembered that October 
29, 1924, was a great day in the his- 
tory of the tunnel. For months the 
bores from New Jersey and from 
Manhattan had been creeping together. 
Would they meet? Were the engi- 
neering calculations correct? As usual, 
they were. ‘The tunnels met to a 
fraction of an inch. But there was 
no celebration. Holland had died two 
days before, his heart weakened by 
work. 

Each of the tunnels has a twenty- 
foot roadway and traffic will move in 
two lines. It is estimated that 46,000 
vehicles a day can pass through. ‘Tolls, 
about equal to those on the ferries, will 
be charged. A minimum speed limit 
will be established and traffic police- 
men stationed at frequent intervals 
will yell “Hey! Think you’re going 
to a funeral?” when some unfor- 
tunate drives too slowly. 


Hall of Fame 
VEN the people on Washington 


Heights must shave, and there is 
a barber shop at the corner of Broad- 
way and 178th Street with a fasci- 
nating window exhibit. It pictures 
Caruso being shaved. ‘There are four 
scenes—Caruso making ready for the 
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blade, squirming under it, smiling at 
it, and having his nails manicured. 

This tonsorial temple is presided 
over by the late tenor’s private barber, 
who has made his former patron the 
“leit motif” of the place. Within are 
pictures of Caruso in other poses, such 
as sitting for a flashlight at a party and 
jauntily stepping out for a morning 
walk. 

A friend reports that, finding him- 
self on Washington Heights and in 
need of a shave, he stepped in. Alas! 
The maestro was busy, and he was 
forced to content himself with a sec- 
ond barber, a timid little man. 

“Did you shave Caruso?” our 
friend asked hopefully, climbing into 
the chair. 

“No, sir,” he replied brightly. “But 
I’ve shaved Scotti.” 


Aldous Huxley 
R. HUXLEY, author of ten or 


more books, among them 
“Crome Yellow” and “Those Barren 
Leaves” and a new book, “Two or 
Three Graces,” has been here for two 
weeks or more. He returns to the pro- 
vincial island of Britain on Saturday, 
the twenty-ninth. 

He says the climate here is most 
sympathetic and has stimulated the 
growth of his beard, and that all the 
women’s clubs in New England 
couldn’t persuade him to lecture. The 
intelligent man stands somewhere be- 
tween six and seven feet, which is 
about two better than Mr. Huxley can 
do. The author has a pinkish mus- 
tache, handsome olive features, and a 
skullcap of wavy black hair concealing 
the points of his ears. His costume 
is frequently a chocolate-colored coat 
and vest, checked trousers, a low- 
crowned, wide-brimmed black hat, and 
a wicked Malacca cane knobbed with 
ivory. He draws a crowd quite easily. 

His ‘reactions and opinions, how- 
ever, are less bizarre than his appear- 
ance. First, he declared that Times 
Square and H. L. Mencken looked ex- 
actly as they ought to. He and 
Mencken lunched together the day 
after his arrival, in memory of the 
Huxley stories Dr. Mencken used to 
print in the days of the Smart Set’s 
intellectuality. “Mencken looks like 
a farmer,” said Huxley; “one of the 
better type, I think.” He added that 
he went so far as to believe that 
Mencken is a sound critic. 

Most of the literary figures did 
handsomely by him. Among other 
things, John Farrar gave him a dinner 
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at the Yale Club and Carl Van Vech- 
ten asked to meet him and did so. 
Also, Mr. Huxley asked to meet Miss 
Elinor Wylie and did so. It appears 
that throughout his stay he never lost 
his poise; so well poised is he, that 
what he said during the visit is half 
buried under the mass of words-got- 
in-edgewise with which admirers as- 
saulted him. We find, however, that 
he admires Willa Cather and Sher- 
wood Anderson, that he has never read 
James Branch Cabell, and that he 
likes cities well enough but feels that 
authors don’t belong in them, while 
literary people should never leave 
them. 

He goes to Italy by way of London. 
He always is doing just that; for Italy 
is the country in which he likes to 
live, and London and New York are 
places he likes to visit. So, on this 
point, if we leave out the Italy, the 
great author agrees with our Middle 
West. There, however, the agree- 
ment stops. For American stage sexu- 
ality shocks him; and he has a philoso- 
phy, contained, if you are interested, 
in a little article he did en route on the 
Indian city, Jaipur, and a certain ele- 
phant, wherein he salutes God with 
“Salaam, Maharaj.” Chiefly does he 
differ from our Middle West in that 
his philosophy leaves him pensive. 


Coincidence 
RS. CURTIS, who is just an 


ordinary woman, who lives on 
Park Avenue and is not unusually 
sensitive, contributes the best taxi story 
of the week. She got into a cab at 
Seventy-ninth Street and after settling 
herself comfortably, looked about. 
There was a large black snake in the 
opposite corner of the back seat. In 
response to her screams the driver 
stopped the car and opened the door. 
“T’m sorry, lady,” he said. “The 
last fare I had, had a box of them 
things.” 
She says he then called the reptile by 
a scientific name and proceeded to 
fondle it. “I used to work in the 
Bronx Zoo in the snake house,” he 
explained. 


Stirrings 


OR the benefit of the reminiscent 
man about town, we venture the 
information that Healey’s at Sixty- 
sixth Street is open again. We passed 
it last week, saw signs of timorous 
life, and went in. It was like re- 
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“Well, of course, I do say Pll never marry—though, somehow, 
Pve always wanted to be a widow.” 


reading “The Green Hat,” or seeing 
Former Governor Whitman emerge 
from the Union League. As ghostly 
with memories as either. 

The name “Healey’s” still clings 
above the mantelpiece on the ground 
floor, but the new signpost outside is 
inscribed El Faro; the proprietors are 
that group which fell heir to the bois- 
terous traditions of the Pre-Catalan: 
that persistent Pre-Cat of ‘Thirty- 
ninth Street which has, of late years, 
changed its name so many times. 

There ends the resemblance. 


OU will recall Pre-Cat, if your 
undergraduate memories are sear, 
first as Bustanoby’s, under the hospi- 
tality of Jacques, handsomest of the 
three Bustanoby brothers. His place 
had none of the French air of Louis’s 
Beaux Arts, with its ladies’ bar and 
domino tables; nor the glitter of that 
other brother’s—Pierre’s—with __ its 
domino room and its monthly versions 
of what passed in those lush times for 
innovations in entertainment. 
Bustanoby’s was the lair of the un- 
dergraduate; and such of its fame as 
survives centers about a very necessary 
preparedness—a squad of waiters 
whose strong arms could be equaled 


only by the similarly powerful sinews 
of the genial thugs who served Jack’s. 

But perhaps those compelling exits 
have been overrated. They were in- 
frequent enough. Invitations to “see 
the kitchen,” extended to bibulous 
youths, were rare; they were most 
likely to come when some rash sopho- 
more, in his ignorance, aspired to fill 
the vacant chair at the table presided 
over, in queenly solitude, by the beau- 
tiful Mrs. Bustanoby. ‘Then they 
were swift and the gantlet to be run 
so thorough as to necessitate an ambu- 
lance surgeon for some of its victims. 

At the door was the giant bouncer 
who was himself once ejected to the 
sidewalk by a callow youth fresh from 
the laurels of an intercollegiate box- 
ing championship. 


Cabbages and Streets 
HE Maiden Lane Historical So- 


ciety has placed a number of tab- 
lets in different parts of the city, tell- 
ing various stories of the Dutch pe- 
riod, Colonial days, and the Revolu- 
tion. When it placed its own Maiden 
Lane tablet, however, an argument 
arose. 
Maiden Lane, reads the inscription, 
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is the direct translation from the 
Dutch, ““T’ Maagde Paatje.” But, 
contended certain wiseacres, the New 
York street owes its name to the 
Maiden Lane of London. Whereupon 
followed a laborious investigation, re- 
sulting in the happy discovery of an 
old court record. 

According to this record, the ques- 
tion was put to a man who had been 
arrested for stealing cabbages as to 
whether or not he filched them from 
the garden of one Peter Jansen, liv- 
ing in ““T” Maagde Paatje.” He had, 
he confessed; and thus the significant 
fact that the culprit had chosen “T”’ 
Maagde Paatje” cabbages in pref- 
erence to any other cabbages estab- 
lished the Dutch origin of Maiden 
Lane, a street where maidens strolled 
with their lovers just beyond the city 
wall—now Wall Street. 


E are informed that Dr. Cad- 

man, the contributing divine of 
the Herald Tribune, is to continue in- 
definitely to solve all known human 
problems; but it has been denied that 
the slogan of the paper is to be “Ask 
Cad—he knows.” 


Summer Music 


EW YORK as usual is not going 
to starve for lack of music in 
summer, we are informed. ‘The an- 
nouncements so far include a little bit 
of everything, notably the opera of 
the Popular Grand Opera Company 
at the Lyric Theatre in Starlight Park 
on the bank of the Bronx River, near 
the 177th Street subway station. There 
are to be fourteen weeks of warbling 
in Italian and French; 
twenty-seven operas, be- 
ginning with “Rigoletto” on 
Saturday evening, May 29. 
The Goldman Band con- 
certs on the New York Uni- 
versity campus begin on June 
8 under the patronage of the 
Guggenheim family and 
continue nightly except 
Tuesdays and Thursdays 
with a_ varied program 
through the hot days. Ad- 
mission is free. ‘There are 
to be soloists at almost every 
concert, the hardest working 
performer being Waino 
Kauppi, who plays the 
trumpet. The donating Gug- 
genheims deserve thanks. 


The Stadium concerts begin about 
the same time, and so far as we know 
will give concerts after the now fa- 
miliar Stadium manner—few soloists, 
many visiting conductors, and plenty 
of Wagner. Hoogstraten of the Port- 
land, Oregon, Symphony will be chief 
conductor; and Nikolai Sokoloff of 
Cleveland, Henry Hadley of the Phil- 
harmonic, and Frederick Stock of Chi- 
cago will be the visitors. Neither 
Ganz nor Reiner, both of whom con- 
ducted last year, will appear: the 
former is in Buenos Aires and the lat- 
ter in Europe. 

Last year’s Municipal Opera— 
in effect the gift of Mr. Berolzheimer, 
former City Chamberlain—hangs or 
the brink of discontinuance, but thé 
band concerts are to go on in the vari- 
ous parks as during the years of 
Hylan’s reign. The conventional brass 
is to be relieved by several orchestral 
events at the expense of Walter Naum- 
burg whose father, Elkan Naumburg, 
treated the city to similar events during 
his lifetime. Indications point to as 
good a summer in music this year as 
last, if not a better. 


Trafic 


HE current of Fifth Avenue 
traffic runs deep and apparently 
there are things beneath the surface 
that do not meet the eye. The bus 
drivers, for example, are not automa- 
tons of a purely routine life. Instance 
the lady who, of a rainy day, found 
it necessary to get from Washington 
Square to Sixty-second Street for 
luncheon in a great rush. Should she 
seek a cab or depend on a bus? She 
submitted her problem to the starter. 
“You just hop on this bus, lady,” 





“I wonder how they both happened to be 


buried in the same grave.” 
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he said, “and I'll tell the crew to 
transfer you to the first spe :dy East 
Side driver they see.” ‘The lady did, 
and at Twenty-third Street (a non- 
stop corner, too) with a great creaking 
of brakes her bus swerved to the curb 
in front of a big brown vehicle. 
“Here you are, lady,” said the con- 
ductor. “This man’s the fastest driver 
on the Avenue.” She got to her ap- 
pointment on time. ~ She got to it, in 
fact, ten minutes early and had to 
walk around the block in the rain be- 
fore a polite entrance could be made. 
a too, the traffic cop at 

one corner who, one afternoon, 
held up his arm majestically to stop 
north and south traffic as the lights 
changed. Arm still held impressively 
aloft, he strolled slowly and deliber- 
ately to a halted limousine. But, it 
turned out, it was not the awesome 
arm of the law that was about to de- 
scend, but that of a friend; for the 
arm lowered past the chauffeur’s 
shoulder and the hand opened and 
enclosed that of the driver in a hearty 
grip. A hundred hearts warmed at 
this manifestation of humanness. 

Our witness to this happening oc- 
cupied a near-by taxicab and the 
episode stirred his driver to oral re- 
flection. “A queer fellow, that cop,” 
said the taxi man. “A queer fellow. 
He’s got a side line. He takes orders 
for tires. Glad-hands all the chauf- 
feurs of the swell cars and they buy 
their tires through him.” 


HE LIQUOR MARKET: 

Genuine rye whisky forced up 

to $160 @ $165 by strong demand. 

Bourbon, $160 @ $170; 

very scarce. Scotch, genuine, 

steady. Large quantities 

sherry, port, sauterne and 

claret, largely Californian, 

sold $10 @ $40 per gallon. 

Imported wines up to $65 @ 

$70, case lots. Little good 

wine imported owing to 

high wholesale prices at 

source and small margin of 

profit. Burgundies at $110 

(@ $120. Some Pommard 

and Chambertin, quality not 

‘ guaranteed, available at same 
. quotations. 

Pocket flasks, 1% pt., glass 
with metal top, curved body, 
10c at all Woolworth stores. 

—TuHE New YorRKERS 
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N the hearts of many 
New Yorkers there 
glowed a_ strange 

and savage sense of satisfaction when 
fire, a few weeks ago, destroyed 
the wooden staging which had encased 
the lower half of the new Aeolian 
Building under construction at the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Fifty- 
fourth Street. That fire may prove 
to be the torch igniting a citizens’ re- 
volt of city-wide proportions. 

For several years now, ever since 
they began tearing down most of the 
buildings in New York and erecting 
others in their places to be torn down 
next year, pedestrians have been prac- 
tically excluded from the use of their 
sidewalks. On each corner, and in 
the middle of each block, it has been 
necessary to tunnel through great 
wooden passageways, dodging ava- 
lanches of bricks on one side and 
workmen darting out from clammy 
recesses with wheelbarrows of mortar 
on the other. ‘These workmen have a 
system whereby they lie in wait in the 


THE SEED OF REVOLT 


ground floor of the new building, 
each with a wheelbarrow full of un- 
pleasant material poised ready, until 
you and I are directly upon the plank 
which slopes across the sidewalk to the 
waiting truck. Then, ata signal from 
the boss, they charge out directly in 
your path, shouting the Fascist war cry 
and scraping the buttons off your 
waistcoat. At the same moment a 
landslide of gravel is let loose from 
the fifth floor crashing on top of the 
flimsy structure over your head and 
sending through a blinding shower of 
fine white powder which stirs up all 
that old catarrhal trouble which the 
doctor has assured you will cause your 
death one day. 

If you evolve some maneuver cal- 
culated to evade this ordeal by going 
around the structure on the outside, 
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you are confronted by a 
line of trucks backed up 
against the curb, making 
it necessary for you to go way out to 
the middle of the street, where you are 
immediately run over in the traffic. 
For years now the supine citizens of 
New York have forgone the use of 
their sidewalks, having first been pro- 
hibited the use of their streets, unti) 
the fire in the new Aeolian Buildin; 
chewed to pieces the wooden shanty 
and boardwalk and, it is to be hoped 
did irreparable damage to dozens of 
wheelbarrows. It is said that the fire 
was caused by a workman leaving an 
acetylene torch burning in the base- 
ment. Whether it was really a work- 
man or some nerve-racked patriot with 
the courage of his convictions does not 
matter now. ‘The idea has been im- 
planted in the minds of hundreds of 
citizens and it would not be surprising 
if, before autumn, construction com- 
panies had evolved some other way of 
erecting their buildings. 
—Ropert BENCHLEY 


OF ALL THINGS 


HE President has been freely 
criticized for not coming to the 
aid of his Senatorial friends, but since 
the late unpleasantness in Pennsylva- 
nia we have heard of nobody suing 
Coolidge for nonsupport. 
. 


Vare, Pepper, Pinchot—the dryer 
they are, the farther they fall. 
~ 


Senator Pepper is probably wonder- 
ing who ever started the idea that 
Philadelphia is the City of Brotherly 


Love. 
e 


Photoradiograms, we read, have not 
appeared in London papers, their 
technique not being so good as ours. 
Or perhaps it is pure John Bull luck. 

* 


According to Mussolini, democracy 
is dead. This may, of course, be true, 
but it sounds too woptimistic. 


. 
Ten office boys went on strike in 
the Illinois Central headquarters at 
Chicago. How can science tell, we 
wonder, whether an office boy is on 
strike or on duty? 


e 

On Jim Reed’s resolution to inves- 
tigate primary expenses twenty-one 
Old Guard Senators either flopped or 
ducked in seven and three-quarters 


minutes. ‘These stalwarts will herein- 
after be known as “the die-easies.” 

e 

“State-wide Senate primaries have 

led to heavy political expenditures.” 
Like the Herald Tribune, we sigh for 
the frugal old days when one could 
buy a legislature for $100,000 F.O.B. 
Harrisburg—and no war tax. 

° 


How can Suzanne Lenglen make 
an exhibition tour in America and 
still preserve her amateur standing? 
The sclution to this problem is now 
clear. She can be paid in francs. 

+ 

Labor conditions in America are 
still far from satisfactory. G. H. 
Ruth, to be sure, is working regu- 
larly at his old trade, but Mickey 
Walker has lost his position and the 
Osborne Wood unemployment situa- 
tion remains grave. 

* 

A million dollars’ worth of new 
cops is to be unveiled here in June. 
We hope they have a nice day for it 
and that no rough characters will be 
present to spoil the party. 

. 

Sixty-nine cousins of the late Ella 

A. Rogers have been contesting her 


will, advancing evidence of queer be- 
havior. The most eccentric thing 
Miss Rogers ever did was to have six- 
ty-nine cousins. 
~ 

We must register a protest against 
the tendency to regard the Amundsen 
exploit as a mere sporting event. It 
was a serious scientific mission to find 
the hardest way to get to Teller, 
Alaska. 


» 

Magistrate Gordon has acquitted an 
actress of indecency in costume on the 
just ground that present-day customs 
and modes of the community permit 
scanty attire. The charge is dismissed, 
we take it, under the statute of imi- 


tations. 
e 


Dr. Emerson of the Indiana Uni- 
versity Medical School says that dis- 
ease is necessary to give the body prac- 
tice in gaining immunity. To an un- 
scientific mind this sounds like the old 
lady who kept a horse for the sole 
purpose of going after the oats. 

+ 

The most popular athletic event 
next fall will be running on a wet 
plank. 

—Howarp BruBAKER 
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“Ta ta, see you in Newport.” 


METROPOLITAN MONOTYPES 


IT TAKES ALL KINDS 

TO MAKE A TOWN LIKE OURS. 
HERE is, for instance, The Sheltered Woman. 

She wakens to greet the dawn 

With nothing more on her mind than a slight uncertainty 

As to whether Henry will stand for leg of lamb again to- 
night 

When he has been asking for steak and onions 

Ever since a week ago Wednesday. 

But the Hendersons are coming to dinner, 

And surely a man clever enough to put it over steel and 
brakeshoe companies 

Ought to grasp without so much unpleasant exposition 

That coarse red meat is not considered party food 

By persons accustomed to dining off lace tablecloths with 
silver pheasant centerpieces. 

The Sheltered Woman has newspaper reading down to a 
fine point; 

She leaves the strikers in Paterson and the diplomats in 
Continental cities to their headlines, 

And as far as she is concerned the editorial page might as 
well be blank, 

But she always knows who is on the way home from Aiken 
and who lunched at Pierre’s yesterday, 

And not an ensemble price falleth on the Avenue without 
her marking it. 

She would rather win seven dollars at quarter-of-a-cent 
bridge than take Quebec on the morrow 

And it is extraordinary how frequently such an ambition is 
accomplished 

By an individual who might easily imagine cube root to be 
a tabloid for bouillon. 

The Sheltered Woman has her perfume made to match her 
personality, 

Cheerfully entrusting to an unknown and indigent foreigner 
behind a counter 

The definition of spiritual qualities which less sanguine souls 
are afraid to leave to their priests, 

And if in any given month the household budget is thirty- 
two dollars shy, 


The artificial flowers that bloom in Saks’s front aisles have 
more to do with the case 

Than the greengrocer’s banditry in regard to strawberries 
and asparagus. 

The S. W. refuses to tip a taxi driver who takes her a 
block out of her way or who stops on the wrong side 
of the street 

And never sends the shrimp curry indignantly 
the restaurant kitchen 

Until she has consumed at least half of it. 

Havelock Ellis may be not even a name to her, 

But she somehow manages to corral a copy of every novel 
that stirs up Mr. Sumner. 

It’s remarkable what she does with her subjects for con- 
versation— 

A dry cleaner’s misadventures with her blue chiffon dress 
will last her all through tea time. 

If the rearrangement of the guest room furniture fails to 
bear her out, 

She can always fall back upon a reading of the last letter 
that Junior wrote from Hotchkiss 

Or her emotions upon discovering that her departed Delia 
had gone as waitress to Sixty-third Street 

And not back to a sick mother in Ireland, as she said when 
she gave notice. 

The Sheltered Woman’s sea would appear unruffled to the 
casual beholder, 

But her sorrows are just as deep as they are secret— 

Not only does her husband not look like Norman Trevor 
nor dress like Charles Cherry nor talk like a Michael 
Arlen character, 

But he has steadily refused to dance or go to night clubs, 

Has rumbled vague threats of divorce if she dares to join 
the Charleston class, 

And expects her to laugh at senseless stories about London 
clubmen who mistake spinach for~salad. 

The Sheltered Woman must be the one that Kipling had 
in mind 

When he wrote that unpleasant poem. 

IT TAKES ALL KINDS 

TO MAKE A TOWN LIKE OURS. 


back to 


—Bairp LEONARD 
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“Yes, say I, we must have military preparedness lest the New York Times seize Egypt and the 
Sargasso Sea and the North Pole with William Beebe as Governor and staff correspondent.” 


R. SINCLAIR 
LEWIS’ rejec- 
tion of the Pu- 

litzer prize is already having its effects 
throughout the country. Miss Smeed, 
aged ten, of a prominent Waukegan, 
Illinois, family, has just refused the 
prize for the best record of attendance 
at her Sunday school for the last year. 
Her speech to the rector, the vestry, 
and the Ladies’ Guild merits mention. 

“All prizes are bad,” declared Miss 
Smeed, “and dangerous. ‘The seekers 
for prizes tend to labor, not for inher- 
ent excellence, but for alien rewards. 
I do not say that the award of the 
prize in the past has been unjust, nor 
do I wish to criticize those who have 
not hesitated to accept it—who have 
indeed just grabbed it. It is not its 
influence in the past that I deplore, 
but I fear what it may do in the future. 

“This prize* cannot fail to influence 
Sunday school students. If already it is 
so important, it is not absurd to suggest 
that in another generation it may 
become the one thing for which any 
ambitious Sunday school student will 


* The prize is a_ beautiful banner of purple 
trying-to-be-pink taffeta, with a gold star fitted 
for the decor of a house of almost any period. 





THIS PRIZE PROBLEM 








strive. It introduces a worldly ele- 
ment into the younger generation 
which will be most regrettable. Nor 
do I approve of the wording of the 
prize regulations. | Most strict and 
constant attendance! How much 
more important it is to come to the 
Sunday school with the proper piety, 
than to appear every Sunday, and sit 
here, with the mind full of worldly 
matters, of frocks and fudge.” 

Miss Smeed’s sensational attitude is 
known to have considerably embar- 
rassed the committee of the award. 
Hostile critics declare it is all a trick 
of Miss Smeed’s to secure headlines 
on the front pages of the country’s 
press. Others bitterly say that it is all 











very well for Miss Smeed 
to refuse the banner, that 
her walls are already 
covered with pennants and banners, 
and that she has no space left for an- 
other, but that for some people it 
would be a difficult material sacrifice. 
The radical element is delighted 
with her stand, and a number of Sun- 
day school students have openly said 
that it was exactly what they planned 
to do if they were offered the prize. 
There now remains of course the 
question of the disposal of the banner. 
What shall be done with it? Shall it 
be given to the second most regular 
attendant at the school, or to charity? 
Or shall it be kept till next year, and 
two banners be given then? That is 
of course a problem with which Miss 
Smeed has no concern. Since her 
speech she has been too busy anyway 
mailing mimeographed copies of her 
speech to all prominent editors, to 
have time for further comments on 
her act. But she has denied that she 
will take any legal action against the 
prize committee on charges of attempt 
to corrupt public morality. 
—JoHN CHAPIN MosHER 
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THE BROWN DERBY AND THE BEE 


HE ninth paragraph of a Syra- 
cuse dispatch to the World, 
dated September 29, 1922, was: 

“At eleven o’clock last night Al 
Smith was a beaten man.” 

Al Smith, political product of the 
streets shadowed by Brooklyn Bridge 
and Tammany’s favorite son, was de- 
fying the Boss. 

“As the midnight hour approached,” 
ran the dispatch, “man after man 
crossed the threshold of the unpreten- 
tious headquarters in the Onondaga 
Hotel and implored Smith to forget 
principle and embrace expediency. ‘I’m 
damned if I will,’ repeatedly replied 
the ex-Governor. ‘I may be licked, 
but I will lick Hearst, too, if it is the 
last act of my life.’ Down in the 
lobby . the Tammany men began 
to desert ‘Our Al.’ In their opinion 
Al was committing the cardinal sin. 
That was the last straw. They began 
to say that Al had the swelled head 
and thought himself bigger than Mur- 
phy.” 

Well, the fact is, he was. And 
when Murphy died he long had known 
it. Al Smith saved Tammany and 
made himself a national figure when 
he refused to compromise with W., R. 
Hearst at Syracuse. Maybe, as Mur- 
phy’s closer friends suggest, Smith 
was doing what the Boss hoped he 
would do. Maybe the upstate anti- 
Hearst bloc organized by Billy Kelly 
was the secret work of Murphy, who 
for strategical reasons pretended to be 
for Hearst. Politics is full of such 
diableries. But the surface and sub- 
surface at Syracuse when the dispatch 
was sent to the World that night bore 
no traces that Murphy wanted Smith 
to do anything more heroic than to 
compromise. 

The dispatch from which these ex- 
cerpts are taken was written by Charles 
S. Hand. It will be a long time be- 
fore any reporter writes a better one, 
largely for the reason that no reporter 
for a long time will have any such 
Story to recount. 

Smith was at the crossroads of his 
life. In 1918 he was elected Gover- 


nor, one of the few Democratic sur- 


vivors of the vote by which the entire 
nation turned its back on Woodrow 
Wilson when the President was in 
direst need of the prestige of victory. 
In 1920 the anti-Wilson sentiment 
had grown so powerful that Smith’s 
second nomination could not surmount 
it. So at Syracuse, in 1922, Smith was 
a candidate for the gubernatorial 
nomination again and Hearst was a 
candidate, too. He was a candidate 
for Governor first, and, if he could 
not have that, he was a candidate for 
Senator. Why this fairly cynical pub- 
lisher of great ability, this editor who 
shows by the contemptuous courage of 
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Al Smith 


inconsistency, how great an expert 
he is on American boobology—why 
Hearst has ever wanted an office is one 
of the psychological mysteries of this 
century. But he has wanted many— 
and held one. 

Smith knew that a nomination for 
Hearst meant turning Tammany over 
to the dictation of the editor. He 


also knew that, if he refused to com- 
promise with Hearst and were nomi- 
nated himself, he might be beaten 
again; that a second defeat would end 
his political leadership and form a 
foundation for that very rule of Tam- 
many by Hearst which Smith had set 


himself to prevent. “The question be- 
fore Smith was: 

“Can I prove myself stronger than 
all the rules of the game of politics?” 

“T think I can,” he answered him- 
self. And he did. 

Therefore, when Mayor Hylan, at 
the head of the Hearst forces, com- 
pelled the Tammany leaders to urge 
Smith to make a deal with Hearst, he 
assumed the poetic position of Fitz- 
James and said in the hearing of the 
assembled press: 

“Maybe it won’t be me. I 
stand it. But it won’t be Hearst.” 

For Hearst had accused Smith in his 
papers of neglecting food standards in 
the city at the expense of the tenement 
children, and that was a charge this 
rough-and-tumble politician from- the 
Bowery resented with every 
impulse in him. He knew as well 
as another the playful Hearst practice 
of calling a political opponent every 
kind of name, making every sort of 
charge, and forgetting them when the 
campaign was over, particularly if 
Hearst had lost the battle. He knew 
as well as another that the practice of 
American politics everywhere is to 
make friendly bed this year with the 
bitter enemies of last year. Such beds 
Smith himself made. Many charges 
he has forgotten. But this one— 

The compromisers suggested that 
Smith and Hearst divide the nomina- 
tions, either taking the governorship, 
the other running for senator. I quote 
again from Hand’s dispatch: 

“ “Why hold hard feelings against 
Hearst?’ a friend asked persuasively. 
‘He is willing to let bygones be by- 
gones. Why can’t you do the same?’ 

“*That fellow!’ Al replied, tears 
welling in his eyes. ‘Hearst said that 
I killed the babies by allowing impure 
milk to come into New York City— 
me, the father of six children. And 
he knows it was a damnable lie. Re- 
member those pictures of the forlorn 
children and_ the poverty-stricken 
mothers? God! ... If they want 
Hearst to run with me, I’m through.” 

That was at eleven o’clock. Two 
hours later Hylan was on his way back 
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to New York City. Hearst had with- 
drawn, with the statement that Smith 
was a “reactionary.” Whatever that 
meant, there had certainly been a re- 
action. 

“How are we going to elect our 
local candidates without Hearst’s 
money and Hearst’s newspapers!” the 
frightened boys asked one another in 
the Onondaga lobby. Smith showed 
them. He uplifted his Wagnerian 
voice against Governor Nathan Miller. 
He discussed state problems with 
knowledge and skill that reminded up- 
state Republicans of Hughes and Root. 
He belabored Hearst whenever he felt 
like it, and only when he was doing 
this did his tone and text go blank 
of the good-humored tolerance with 
which he discusses every other man 
and issue. His brown derby—for he 
has worn one of these incredibilities 
since long before they went into a 
proverb—bobbed alone over the upstate 
trail and mingled with many others in 
the city. He defeated Governor Mil- 
ler because he took the urban side of 
the issues and because he is an abler 
expounder of state problems than even 
the able man who defeated him in 
1920. Smith became stronger before 
the people of the electorate than any 
other politician had been for years. 
And even after the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention of 1924, when he 
had failed of the presidential nomina- 
tion because he was a Catholic and a 
Tammany wet, he was elected gov- 
ernor for the third time by a majority 
matching that of President Coolidge, 
who ran on the opposing ticket. 

Other men have done something of 
this. Other Democrats, like George 
Chamberlain of Oregon, have been 
repeated victors in Republican states. 
Other Republicans, like W. O. Brad- 
ley of Kentucky, have frequently 
beaten Democrats for office in Demo- 
cratic states. De Witt Clinton was 
elected governor of New York as 
often as Al Smith has been. But this 
is what Smith has done that Chamber- 
lain nor Bradley nor Clinton nor any 
other American politician I know of 
has done: 

He has controlled three enemy 
legislatures, single-handed. Governor 
Hughes had enough trouble trying to 
dominate the assemblies of his own 
party. Smith has made his legislative 
program the seemingly righteous one, 
united the Republican masses behind 
him with the Democratic masses, and 
divided the Republican politicians 
against themselves. He has prevented 


Republican legislatures from success- 
fully playing politics against him by 
the simple expedient of knowing the 
popular side. And, most curious of 
all, instead of going on the theory 
that he must expect obstruction from 
« Republican legislature, he has taken 
exactly the opposite course. He has 
insisted that his recommendations 
should be dealt with, not politically, 
but popularly. That departs widely 
from the American tradition. Smith, 
indignant when the Republican leaders 
at Albany tried politics on him, has 
exclaimed, as if from Delphi, as if it 
meant anything in politics, “The peo- 
ple want this.” And, turning to his 
constituency, through the radio and the 
press, he has cowed the legislature so 





“Peacock Alley, they calls it— 
Whoops!” 

“Oh, Lordy! Fine feathers? Eh? 
They should see my new guimpe! 


VW hoops!” 
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many times that politicians are begin- 
ning to have nightmares of a barren 
future when Republicans will be re- 
buked for fighting Democrats because 
they are Democrats, and vice versa. 

There has been talk in this country 
of the need for business men in poli- 
tics. ‘The theory is that they would 
conduct government as a business. But 
there isn’t an industrial executive on 
the golf links who could treat state 
problems more as a business than Al 
Smith does. And, except for a while 
in the Fulton Fish Market, and a year 
or so in the trucking business, Smith 
has been in politics all his life. He 
can’t help grinning his Yellow Kid 
grin when he hears a secretary report 
that he, or any one else, is in “confer- 
ence.” He could teach business men a 
lot about the business of governing. 
And when it comes to vote-getting and 
building up public pressure, he does 
business with a thoroughness and re- 
sourcefulness no business man could 
entirely comprehend. 

Tammany made him, and then he 
made Tammany. He smokes and 
drinks and swears (see above), and he 
doesn’t come down marble staircases 
with any grace at all. He is rather 
short, and his teeth were not worked 
on by orthodontists in the days of his 
Bowery juvenescence. There is noth- 
ing commanding about his physical ap- 
pearance until he gets mad on a speak- 
ing platform. (Supra) he often wears 
a brown derby. His voice is rasping. 
His accent has been known to make 
Boston women flinch. He will say 
“horsepital” and “raddio.” If any 
one talks bunk to him, he harshly ex- 
claims: “Boloney!” In private speech 
he favors “ain’t” and “between you 
and I,” although he never commits 
these solecisms in public appearances. 
He loves to sit around with men and 
sing songs out of the old songsters. 
He keeps a zoo at the executive man- 
sion and has six children. He never 
goes anywhere without his wife, to 
whom he has been married twenty-five 
years, because he loves her. He kissed 
her heartily, and his eyes were wet, 
when Mrs. Smith took a trip abroad 
last year. 

There is nothing smooth about Al 
Smith—but the turn of his mind. 
There is nothing brilliant about him— 
but his achievements. Many people 
who believe all McGuffey wrote and 
Gilbert Stuart painted have asked 
whether gently bred folk can, without 
wincing, think of Al Smith in the seat 
of Washington and Madison. That 
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Nurse: “My Gawd, baby, lookit! 
Four Rerlls Rerces all together.” 
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For those sporty devils who must have their game of croquet, 
there is a beautiful court in front of the carrousel. 


SPRING IN CENTRAL PARK 


seat withstood the plebeian contacts of 
Lincoln and Jackson, and once Harry 
Daugherty placed a Senator on it who 
chipped in many an ante from there. 
My personal feeling is that Al Smith 
would raise its average—the chair, not 
the ante. It is part of his personal 
simplicity that he is not a gambling 
man. 

The Governor has already made 
a personal conquest of Washington. 
Those who are fearful of his ability 
to live up to the amenities and digni- 
ties of life should have gone to the 
winter dinner of the Gridiron Club 
in 1925. Among those present were 


the President, the Secretary of State, 
and sundry Senators. Gridiron speeches 
are supposed to be witty, deft. “Ladies 
are always present; reporters are never 
present” is the allegory set down for 





the diners, who are all males, and 
many of whom are reporters. ‘There 
was more interest that night in what 
Smith would say than in any other 
speech. It was also his first visit in 
Washington. He began: 

“T am grateful to be here and sur- 
prised to be at the head table. I re- 
member very well the first dinner of 
the Albany correspondents I went to. 
Somebody had a loose ticket and I, a 
green assemblyman from the low East 
Side, was given a seat way out under 
the balcony where I couldn’t hear 
much. On my way to the dinner I 
heard sleigh bells and saw a handsome 
snow vehicle dash by. In it sat a gen- 
tleman in a fur coat. 

“Who's that?’ I asked Tom 
Foley, who got me in to the dinner. 

“¢That’s the Governor,’ he said. 


“When I got to the dinner the Gov- 
ernor was sitting in the best seat, rel- 
atively just where you are sitting now, 
Mr. Coolidge. 

“*That’s the job for me,’ said I to 
Tom.” 

Then, turning to Charles Evans 
Hughes with that Eddie Foy grin of 
his, Smith resumed: 

“The Governor of New York 
looked very much then like he does 
now, except that he’s bobbed his 
whiskers.” 

Two days later he made some re- 
marks in an open hearing, about the 
state budget, that were as sound and 
serious and well informed as if their 
source had been the Great God Mel- 
lon. But at a Gridiron dinner the 
Great God Mellon is a flop. 

—ARTHUR Krock 
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INDIGNANT BOATMAN: 
“Hey! Look where yowre 
goin’ there! Can't you see I 
got a lady with me?” 

THe Lapy: “Poke the fat- 
head with your oar, Tim.” 


The carrousel provides thrills 
for young gentlemen who enjoy 
riding a spirited horse, but who 
prefer their mother beside them in 


case they fall off. 


FAMOUS LANDMARKS OF 
NEW YORK 
FoRTY-THIRD STREET 

HERE are some places in the 
Metropolis which no _ visitor 

can afford to miss. Standing 

out above all others is Forty-third 
Street, famous in every nook and 
cranny in the globe as being next to 
the celebrated Forty-second Street. 
This street is not to be confused with a 
street in Cleveland by the same name. 
Moreover, we must bear in mind that 
this thoroughfare is comparatively 
new. Historians tell us that before 
the streets in Manhattan were num- 
bered there was no Forty-third Street. 
A tour along Forty-third Street 
will afford many interesting sights, 
such as the Hudson River (immor- 
talized by Irving), Tenth Avenue, 








Those terrifying police dogs which a young lady is so likely 
to meet in the wild northern part of the park. 


Eighth Avenue, Sixth Avenue, and, 
on clear days, the older-numbered 
avenues, But our tour is not complete 
unless we visit the East River. This 
is the only spot in the world from 
which one may observe accurately the 
East River going by _ Forty-third 
Street. The stimulating effect of such 
a sight cannot be overemphasized. On 
visitors’ day one may observe literally 
hundreds of out-of-towners, stop- 
watches in hand, calculating how long 
it will take the East River to get 
to Forty-second Street. Psychology 
has led some people to advance the 
theory that when the river does get 
to Forty-second Street there will be 
no East River at Forty-third Street. 
Some very bitter quarrels break out 
among the onlookers, who hail from 
all parts of the civilized world: the 
plains of Tibet, the fragrance-laden 


gardens of California, the snow- 
capped peaks of the Alps, the peasant 
villages of sunny France, the hamlets 
of Denmark, the thriving industrial 
cities of Merrie England, and many 
other fascinating spots. In fact one 
of these quarrels was so bitter that a 
man died from it. This Bostonian 
was thrown quite violently into the 
East River by several natives of the 
British West Indies because he claimed 
that the river flowed in the direction 
of Forty-fifth Street via Forty-fourth 
Street. Such are the disastrous effects 
of racial hatred when it crops out in 
New York. His body was found 
several days later less than a stone’s 
throw from the Statue of Liberty, 
and thus, if we may indulge in phil- 
osophical terms, @ posteriori reasoning 
scored a victory over a@ priori specu- 
lations. —PaRKE CUMMINGS 
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THE BLEAKEST JOB 


Tue New Yorker Orrers A New SyMPosIUM 


HAT 
is the 
Bleak- 


est Job in 
New York? 
Across the 
primrose path 
of pleasure 
there extends 
a long black 
‘shadow — the 
shadow of an 
aching _ heart 
pointing itsac- 
cusing finger 
at the wanton 
merry - makers 
who trip over 
it unheeding 
as they flit 
from flower 
to flower—a 
shadow that 
seems to cry: 
“What of 
me?” 

And what, indeed, of you, aching 
heart? What of your heartache? 
What of your loneliness and despair! 
What of it, indeed? 

In the very heart of our busy me- 
tropolis, unknown to the hurrying mil- 
lions of New Yorkers, there lurk 
countless workers whose barren and 
desolate posts permit them no oppor- 
tunity for intercourse with their fel- 
lows. Ignored by the more fortunate, 
these Bleak Job 
Holders brood in 
silence, viewing 
with longing the 
light and laugh- 
ter that are just 
beyond their 
grasp. All too 
late the lily of 
truth, crushed to 
earth beneath the 
heel of Industry, 
tears the bandage 
from its eyes to 
behold the hand- 
writing on the 
wall. New York- 
ers, awake! 

In order to ex- 
pose the loneli- 
ness and heartache that masquerade 
behind the gaudy tinsel of Business, 
THE New YorKeER institutes in this 
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issue its New Symposium, “What is 
the Bleakest Job in New York?” 
And each week our Mr. Eustace Til- 
ley, THE New YorKer’s “Bleakest 
Job Reporter,” will interview a candi- 
date for this empty honor. 

At the conclusion of this vast sym- 
posium, the Editors will present a 
handsome prize to the person adjudged 
by the Bleak Job Committee to be 
the Bleakest Job Holder in New York. 
This committee, of course, will consist 


of our Mr. Tilley. 


I. LAUGH AND THE Wor.tpb LAuGHs 
WITH You 
By Eustace Tilley 


R. ADOLPH PROSSEY is so 

tender-hearted that when he 
bathes a lady’s statue he heats the 
water before he dashes it over her 
back. 

That may give you some idea of 
Adolph Prossey, the beloved caretaker 
whose bleak job it is to wash, bathe, 
and dust the statuary in Central Park. 
There I came upon him yesterday, his 
mop in one hand, his pail in the other, 
mounted on a stepladder and sousing 
his soapy water over the fair form 
of Diana. His eyes were modestly 
averted. 

“T don’t have to look,” he explained 
simply. “I know her by heart.” 

With a sigh he splashed a bucket of 
suds down her thighs, and with eyes 
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. | know her by heart . 


lowered dried the glistening marble, 
polishing it briskly as he talked of his 


work. “For nineteen years I have 
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cleaned the statuary in Central Park,” 
he said. “I have polished the waist- 
coat of General Grant; I have dusted 
off poets, scrubbed goddesses and holy- 


stoned Admirals. My work has 
brought me into contact with all 
classes,” he added reminiscently. “I 


have even rubbed elbows with General 
Washington.” 

“What do you think of the Gen- 
eral?” I asked. 

“A cold, hard, unfeeling man,” 
said Mr. Prossey. “And between you 
and me his left calf is bigger around 
than his right. I’ve felt it!” He 
winked confidentially. “Ho, I could 
tell you a thing or two about our na- 
tional heroes, if ’'da mind! Did you 
know,” he whispered triumphantly, 
“that Admiral Dewey only has two 
fingers? and Peter Cooper is cross- 
eyed?” 

He silently dusted the nose of 
Diana, ran his cloth professionally be- 
hind her ears and dried her neck, and 
then climbed down from his steplad- 
der, shouldering his mop. 

“No, give me a good nude every 
time,” he continued. “A nude is al- 
ways simpler, even with a laurel 
wreath. I’d rather have a Bacchus 
with all his grapes than one of these 
Civil War equestrians.” “He shud- 
dered. “I hate fooling around under 
a horse.” 

“But aren’t you happy at your 
work?” I asked. “Don’t you love 
Art?” 

“That’s just the trouble,” he 
sighed. “I miss it so here in the park. 
Oh”—he burst into great sobs—“if 
these dumb lips could only speak one 
word of praise; 
if these eyescould 
only light with 
gratitude! Akind 
nod; a soft 
glance . . .” 

**But why 
have you stayed 
here in Central 
Park for nine- 
teen years?” I 
asked softly. 
“Why not leave 
this lonely job?” 

“Between you 
and me,” he 
wept, “I can’t 
find my way out 
of the darned 
Park.” 

Who shall say the story of Adolph 
Prossey is one jot less sad than that 
of Pygmalion? —Corey Forp 
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Consider a second 
The elements fecund, 
The wonders 

And thunders 

Of modern existence. 
Its organized power 
Increases each hour; 
*Tis treason 

’*Gainst reason 

To offer resistance 
Or try to delay it. 

So if you essay it 
Neglect 

To expect 


You’ll be given assistance. 
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PROGRESS 
To be read aloud as rapidly as possible 


Progress is voters 

And subways and motors, 
Steel trusses, 

And busses 

Of wonderful greenery. 
And architects’ glories 

Of fifty-two stories 

Do duty 

For beauty 

Of natural scenery; 

And please give a thought to that 
Wonderful Automat 

Where 

If you care 

You are served by machinery. 
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“Young lady, haven’t you a 
perfume with a more discreet 


5) 
name’ 


Now, if you can lure it 

With love, and procure it 

The feed 

It has need 

Of, ’twill never deceive you; 

But if you brochure it 

And set out to cure it, 

You'll sink 

To the brink 

And nostrength will retrieve you; 

And if you are sure it 

Is vain to endure it, 

A noose, 

Not too loose, 

Of good rope will relieve you. 
—FILLmMoreE Hype 
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SPORTS OF THE WEEK 


Red Geraniums for Di1s- 
cretion—Bad News for 
Favorites — And a 
Famous Trophy Slighted 


PRING has come over the land 
again and about us there are a 
multitude of growing things. 

This is particularly true at Belmont 
Park, for whose opening on Friday 


THE PARADE 


making it possible for many people to 
see a two-year-old dash. In the past 
one had been able to get only the most 
fleeting sort of impression as to what 
it was all about, because the old track 
made it quite impossible to see anything 
but a multicolored cloud of dust. 
These races are always amusing, for 
the youngsters oftentimes refuse to 
run straight and scramble back and 
forth across the track so like whippets 


Fas 


HE Toboggan Handicap was won 
Friday by the ugly though fleet 
“Sarmaticus.” He was twenty to one 
in the betting and was followed in 
second and third place by two more 
twenty-to-one shots, the three favorites 
not even finishing in the money. It 
is the occasional upset of this sort that 
enables bookmakers to be bookmakers 
and makes bettors feel worse. 
There was a rotten spill in the In- 





RacING’s SOCIAL SEASON OPENS AT BELMONT PARK 


Mr. Widener, the redoubtable presi- 
dent of the Westchester Racing Asso- 
ciation, persuaded two and some- 
times three blades to grow where be- 
fore there was but one. The park has 
been turned into a veritable beauty 
spot. Flowers are planted in little 
patterns about the lawns, growing 
privet hedges have replaced the old 
brush of the steeplechase jumps, and 
the benches have all been painted a 
bright green; but with all this budding 
and blooming comes the end of what 

was for many years a positive menace. 

Mr. Widener, always one for pre~ 
serving the niceties and illusions of 
life, has caused to be placed along the 
front of the stands many earth-filled 
cases where grow red geraniums and 
large daisies, making a_ knee-high 
screen in front of the boxes, so that 
the ladies seated therein, after many 
years of restlessness, may now cross 
their legs without fear of violating 
even Victorian propriety. Mr. Wide- 
ner acts always with a view to in- 
creasing the interest in actual racing. 


FTER this radical step it became 
imperative for Mr. Widener to 

give the people something else to look 
at; so he had a new straightaway chute 
built diagonally across the infield, thus 





that one can almost hear 
them bark, bumping into 
one another and generally 
havinga perfectly delight- 
ful time. They are fun to 
bet on, too, because it calls 
for no knowledge of the 
turf to pick the winner. 
In the inevitable bedlam, 
the fastest horse will fre- 
quently be _ hopelessly 
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pocketed. 

On the opening day the 
two-year-old feature was won by a 
horse named “A. P. Canale” which, 
strangely enough, is owned by A. P. 
Canale. We didn’t know just how to 
take this, but it reminded us of the 
man who, when “Morvitch” was the 
passing idol of the turf, stood by the 
east gate with no ticket and wondered 
how he might effect an entrance. 
After a time a man in a brown derby 
came up to the guard and said: 

“T’m ‘Morvitch’s’ trainer.” 

He was instantly admitted, as were 
two others who said they were “Mor: 


vitch’s” jockey and “Morvitch’s” 
owner. The wondering one conceived 
a plan! Swelling his chest he ap- 


proached the guard. 
“Open dose gates!” he demanded. 
“T’m Morvitch!” 


ternational Steeplechase when “Rip” 
came down at the Liverpool in front 
of the stands. For some reason or 
other there is almost always a fall at 
this fence, which, in spite of its ditch 
and take-off rail, is not a difficult leap. 
It follows the picturesque but extreme- 
ly easy water jump, so perhaps these 
spills are accountable to overconfidence 
in the minds of the horses, reacting 
even as golfers who, having made a 
beautiful approach shot, will disgust 
themselves and their partners by miss- 
ing a two-foot putt. 

On Saturday we were somewhat 
startled to see Laverne Fator in the 
saddle again, inasmuch as two days 
earlier he had been suspended for a 
period of five days because at Jamaica, 
acting under owner’s orders, he held 
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his mount to an even canter during 
a race. The reason for this was that 
the horse had been tired out by a false 
start, which had carried him all the 
way around the course. We under- 
stand that there is a tradition of the 
turf which recognizes the right of a 
jockey to hold back his horse if the 
animal be in such shape that running 
may injure him. Mr. Fator believes 
in tradition. The jockey club evi- 
dently decided that it did, too, so 
all is well. 


N Saturday’s straightaway dash 
they used a barrier for the start. 

Friday they used only a flag. The 
conditions of each race were approxi- 
mately the same. We wanted to ask 
Mars Cassidy, the starter, “How 
come!” but were unable to find him 
after the race. 

Mars Cassidy, by the way, has a 
son who is also a starter. Filling this 
post is about equivalent to being an 
“Umps” in baseball only more so for, 
though few people realize it, it is prac- 
tically impossible to line up almost a 
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score of fretting, nervous thor- 
oughbreds and give each of 
them an even break every time. 


ceed. It is probably the most 
thankless job on -the turf, call- 
ing for great skill, clear eyes, 
steady nerves, and an ability to 
make instant decisions. Then, 
too, it must be remembered that 
should he make even a slight 
error in judgment, the starter is open 
to all manner of criticism, sometimes 
even to being accused of race fixing. 
No, we don’t want to play. We will 
leave the flag-waving end of the game 
to the Cassidy family who long have 
held down the job with honor. 


Particularly when the jockeys 
sincerely hope you won’t suc- _ ( 


N a table in the space under the 
stands, where one goes to talk 
over this and that with one’s book- 
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maker, stood a huge gold cup. Al- 
most everybody gave it only a passing 
glance, feeling, no doubt, that it was 
a plated trophy for one of the day’s 
races. “The few score who went near- 
er, and read the legend inscribed there- 
on, felt their hearts beat a little faster, 
for it was a cup which several men 
have given their lives and others have 
spent their best years to win! It was 
the trophy of that greatest of races of 
all time, the Liverpool Grand Na- 
tional Steeplechase, won this year by 
Charlie Schwartz with his good horse, 
Jack Horner, and brought, by him, to 
its exhibition place at Belmont. 


HE actual racing Saturday con- 
formed so much to the usual lines 
that there is little to be said about it. 
“Minata,” in the Steeplechase, felt 
sick, or else that distinguished colored 
gentleman, C. Smoot, who rides for 
Mrs. Clarke, had not recovered from 
Friday’s spill, for he finished fourth. 
“‘Minata” will bear watching, particu- 
larly as his next start will probably be 
at odds of better than four to one. 
Man-o’-War’s little son, “By His- 
self,” came in a bad last in the fifth 
race—why, we don’t know; and Sande 
also had a poor day. 
There were lots of people there, all 
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looking most happy 
and enjoying the 
changes in the 
course, joking about 
the funny sprinkling 
system installed on the chute which, 
instead of the track, mostly sprinkles 
the sprinklers. 

Although Paris was handsomely 
represented in female attire, and the 
creations all looked lovelier even than 





the spring flowers put there to give 
them a background, we felt grieved 
and the artistic Mr. Widener probably 
did, too. Because, so far, the work of 
the six chilly maidens who wore the 
models at the United Hunts fore- 
casting the season’s styles for race- 
going has been in vain. ‘There was 
no buff in the color scheme at all. 

But everyone so greatly approved 
of everything, and the Hawaiian 
musicians who play in the intermissions 
played so hard and the day was so per- 
fect that we really had nothing to 
worry about except that we couldn’t 
find out how much champagne the 
Grand National Cup would hold and 
couldn’t spot the detectives who must 
have been watching it. We touched 
it once and had the feeling of eyes 
boring holes through our back; but 
just touching this exquisite object was 
enough to quite make the day for us. 

—CIRCINGLE 


Navy Oarsmen Again— 
A Prophecy with Reser- 
vations—Science Before 
Culture 


ONFIRMATION, if confir- 
» mation were needed, of the 

pace and power of the Navy 
Varsity eight, was furnished on the tur- 
bulent waters of the upper Severn 
course, with the result that, until the 
western crews are heard from, the 
sailormen have an excellent chance of 
retaining their title on the Hudson. 
This set out to be a story about Syra- 






HOW THE F/ELD AT THE BARRIER LODKS 
THROUCA THE GLASSES 


cuse; but there can hardly be a proper 
appreciation of the Salt City oarsmen 
until one gets down to the Junior race, 
a race won by Ten Eyck’s pupils, those 
same pupils who may develop intu the 
first-string eight that he will use at 
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Poughkeepsie. Or perhaps he will not 
use it there. The veteran Syracuse 
coach seems to be in the two-crew 
stage, believing in racing as the best 
test, and perhaps shaking up his men 
when he gets down to a choice for the 
longer distance. 


HAT the sailor oarsmen, rowing 

as they are now, or as they may 
be put together for the final four miles, 
may be beaten, goes without saying; but 
the crew that beats them must have 
at command the ability to row a stroke 
not merely up to forty to the minute, 
but beyond that at certain spots—let 
us say, for instance, the third mile at 
the Poughkeepsie Bridge and the last 
quarter-mile, should a challenge come 
at that stage from men as strong and 
rowing as well. 

Since that day when Winston 
Churchill wondered why one could 
not propel something else than the 
usual things that are 
put overboard from 
davits, and so set the 
Annapolitans adrift in 
something more fragile ‘a 
than a standard cutter 
or a whaleboat, there 
have been fine crews 
afloat on the Severn. 
Much of the time the 
races were at a short 
distance, and it was 
necessary, too, to build 
the entire scheme of Navy rowing into 
the schedule of work. A wise Navy 
Department eventually came to the 
decision that the Navy crews were not 
in fast enough company on home 
waters, and so went into the Pough- 
keepsie Regatta, and later to the 
Olympics. 


REMEMBER vividly coming 

down the river after that first Hud- 
son venture of the young sailors, then 
under the command of Glendon, Sr., 
and hearing the comment “What was 
the matter with Jonas?” This referred 
to Jonas Ingram, one of the world’s 
really fine athletes. Well, the matter 
with Jonas was that he could not drive 
his shell fast enough, away out in the 
outside lane where the water was 
rough. There seems to have been 
nothing the matter with subsequent 
Navy strokes, and there is just a possi- 
bility that the present incumbent of the 
stroke thwart, Tom Eddy, will more 
than live up to the tradition of Ingram, 
Bolles, Frawley, Clyde King, and the 
rest. Incidentally, rough water is 
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nothing to worry about so far as the 
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Navy is concerned. Jonas Ingram dis- 
covered the rough water and was 
among those who made sure that the 
Naval Academy would never consider 
it again. Big men in big boats: that 
seemed to be the solution. 


ARLIER in the season one had the 
idea that the advent of the young 
coach from the Northwest might make 
a difference in the Navy’s type of 
stroke. It has not made any difference 
so far. When Bob Butler arrived at 
Annapolis he found a crew that held 
the championship and was proud of the 
fact. It is still a champion crew and still 
proud of it. And it is rowing just 
about as it rowed before the advent of 
the Northwesterner. The Navy is to- 
day rowing the Navy stroke, which 
consists of heaving the boat as far out 
of the water as possible and dropping 
it back again, on a steady keel both in 
the air and in the water, and doing it 
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year ago, and the eight that was in ac- 
tion on the Severn had behind it the 
prestige of two victories over Navy 
boatloads. Nelson, Cramer, Fragley, 
Woodworth, Englehart, Thompson, 
and Gordon made a nicely balanced 
combination behind Davis, and this 
outfit seemed to have the Ten Eyck 
method better at command than either 
of the other combinations. ‘There was 
a good hard catch, a neat drive with 
the legs, and a fairly hard finish. This 
particular Orange eight went right out 
from the start, picked up a good half- 
length lead at the half-mile, swinging 
across the mile mark with the margin 
that was to its credit at the finish. 


ARVARDY’S failure to do better 
than third to M.I.T., with the 
speedy Quakers out in front, was per- 
haps just a shade of a surprise in the 
week’s rowing. Ed Stevens is the type 
of coach who likes to pick up his vic- 
tories whenever and 

wherever possible, and 

no doubt he was just as 

much interested in this 

event as in any other, 

including the four- 

mile thresh at New 





quicker and more often over a given 
distance than the other crew. 

I do not want to be understood as 
saying that the sailormen do not un- 
derstand and care for the fine prin- 
ciples and practice of rowing, the nec- 
essary technique. “They do; and their 
blade work is little short of wonder- 
ful. But the lasting impression for 
the outsider, fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, is power. Just one more 
little observation and [il turn to Syra- 
cuse. The oar of Eddy, the stroke, is 
out quicker than those of the rest of 
his crew, and it is evident that No. 6 
is taking some of the work off his 
shoulders. That is not exactly new. 
Most of the good coaches try to take 
the burden of pulling away from the 
stroke by extra effort in the waist of 
the shell. 


HERE is the making of a polished 

and fast crew in the Syracuse 
Junior Varsity boat, stroked by Gerald 
H. Davis of Olean, New York. He 
shoved his boat across the line a length 
to the good. There were in this shel] 
four veterans of the brilliant season a 


Swe 


London. The setback 
does not shake my faith 
in the crew or the 
methods at Cambridge. 
The Crimson has other 
engagements, and the 
racing experience, even though gained 
in defeat, is something. 





Neve 


T was worse for Cornell not to 
get into action than it would have 
been to take a licking. I think Lueder 
would have liked to have some of his 
pet theories tested on his home course. 
—HERBERT REED 


Iraty’s VERSATILE DicTaToR 

Mussolini knows by now that leadership is 
not simply a matter of controlling the throttle. 
He has come to realize that humanity needs to 
be pushed from behind as well as guided.— 
Sunday Newspaper. 

The great Italian, then, performs 
the duties of both motorman and Sub- 


way guard, 
e 


A VALUABLE DocuMENT 

A map of Paris, France, is now on view at 
Cory’s Department Store showing the Magazin 
Du Louvre Clothing House, Eiffel Tower, Vic- 
tory Arch, and Thames River.—Minnesota Paper. 

We wish to remind the great 
American Middle West that the 
Thames River is in New London, 
Connecticut. 
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HE flesh 
may be weak 
—but not in 


the latest Shubert 
revue, ““The Great 
Temptations,” at 
the Winter Gar- 
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thousand miles 
away. Which also 
means that Maria 
Guerrero has man- 
aged to defy Time 
and Zymole Tro- 
keys as remarkably 


den, This is as usual, only a Putting “The Great Temptations’ Behind as possible. The company she 
bit more so. It is sumptuous, Yoy—Guerrero and Her World-Renowned keeps includes, of course, her 


handsome, oversized and un- 
derdressed, ripe with beauty, 

windy with typical revue music, 
crammed with comedians under the 
handicap of very little to be comic 
about. It dances on and on, poses its 
dispassionate unpeelings of the female 
form in front of innumerable glitter- 
ing backdrops. I may have been alone 
in feeling that the greatest temptation 
of all is to amble to the nearest exit in 
the middle of the second act. 

Still, they let you smoke. And it 
is something to peer through your own 
smoke rings—as through a keyhole, 
darkly—and see what seems to be no 
more nor less than a continuous glori- 
fying of spring in a ladies’ locker 
room. Nothing, in its way, could be 
purer. Nor, when still another num- 
ber of nearly naked nymphs comes con- 
volving out upon the stage, could any- 
thing be prosier. 

It is a show of great expenses, this 
“Temptations.” Whole armies and 
assemblages of Caucasian queens, 
plucked from the sands of Atlantic 
City, the bayous of the South and the 
gay grit of Seventh Avenue, inhabit 
and overrun it. Thirty-some scenes 
from end to end, it encircles an eve- 
ning which, when twelve o’clock is 
night, can be called a night. Here and 
there, amid the sheen, shuffle, and 
famous extravagance of it, a touch of 
wit and humor may scurry like a jack 
rabbit, flick its back feet in sheer panic, 
and go underground. ‘The book, so 
called, has evidently been ground out 
of an amorous sausage machine. 

Principals include Hazel Dawn, 
who still appears to be the sweet per- 
fection of a Dresden porcelain works, 
Billy B. Van, Jay Flippen, a sedately 
amusing interlocutor by the name of 
Jack Benny, the prancing Deuel Sis- 
ters, a pair of new Parisians in the 
clutches of passionate gymnastics, a 
young man who does his damp best to 
render just a little imertashion of Al 
Jolson—which turns out to be a great 
triumph for Al Jolson—Miller and 
Lyles at their good old Darktown 
game, the Kelo Brothers, and twenty 
more Et Ceteras dutifully doing forty 
So Forths. 





Troupe of Trained Dons 


There are gorgeous ballets, tab- 
leaux, choruses, jazzeries, and spec- 
tacles. It is all hippodromatic in sta- 
ture, frenzied in_ its lavishness, 
whipped up to a great colored lather, 
flesh-pink predominating. The foam 
of more frequent funniness would 
have mixed so well into it. 


URS not to reason why the high- 
ly respected Princess Theatre 
Company of Madrid should traverse 
this country at this time of year. In 
Buenos Aires, where they all were 
last season, it is now much cooler and 
more cordial than it can be here. Es- 
pecially more cordial toward a reper- 
tory of Spanish plays in Spanish. How- 
ever, New York has now been intro- 
duced to the surviving member of a 
trinity of famous European actresses, 
Maria Guerrero. New York has, but 
not many New Yorkers. The week 
went shabbily at the Manhattan Opera 
House. 

Reviewers were noosed into attend- 
ing “Dofia Maria La Brava” on the 
opening night of that week. This is 
a thundering Castles-in-Spain sort of 
romance, done up in Longfellow 
verses and fifteenth century velveteens, 
with dungeons, duels, royal pronunci- 
amentos, and full-blown orations on 
mother-love abounding. It was a sorry 
piece to begin with. “The Passion 
Flower,” which came the next night, 
and for which New Yorkers need not 
bring their Spanish dictionaries along, 
would have been so much easier to 
meet. 

But, play or no play, there remains 
Maria Guerrero, The verb “remains” 
does describe it excellently. She was 
a rival of Duse’s and Bernhardt’s, 
once. She is stil! faithfully honored 
in her own land. In this foreign one 
she seems now a congenial old charger, 
comfortably large in circumference, a 
trifle stiff in the knees, but still rugged 
and lusty. 

This is Latin acting of course. 
Which means whole tidal waves of 
grief, volcanoes of fury, passions ca- 
pable of wrecking a seismograph six 





only slightly less celebrated 

husband, Don Fernando de 
Mendoza, the grandeedad of the Span- 
ish matinee idols. 

There are several other Men- 
dozas, Guerreros and Mendoza y 
Guerreros among those present, prov- 
ing that Madrid’s art theatre must be 
just like a happy family. The promp- 
ter and some scenery apparently held 
together by chewing-gum—the scen- 
ery, not the prompter, of course— 
help confirm this impression. 


WO revivals: “The Climax” and 

“The House of Ussher.” This 
is the third time “The Climax,” that 
Edward Locke drama of the young 
soprano versus the jealous doctor, has 
been tried on New York in a number 
of years. This will probably be the 
last time, too. It was a fair play then; 
it isa fair failure now. Albert Brun- 
ing and Effingham Pinto are back in 
it, along with the former Chicago 
Opera singer, Dorothy Francis. But 
the years have given it palsy. 

As for “The House of Ussher,” 
H. V. Esmond’s comedy of silk-la- 
pelled London life, now so cutely la- 
beled as “a Jewish Grumpy,” this was 
only a few months ago burned out of 
the Fifth Avenue Playhouse down- 
town. What was said then, mildly pro 
or con, still stands. And still as mildly. 


“ HE CENCI,” Shelley’s famil- 
iar (to those who took English 
36) masterpiece, is the latest presenta- 
tion of the Lenox Hill Players, upper 
East Side. These same players gave 
“Tis Pity,” a classic with the same 
incestuous complications, earlier in the 
season. Why not specialize? 
—G. W. G. 

. 
The lady who lives across the hall 
Isn’t mysterious at all; 
She’s never out late, 
Has the dullest of friends; 
Her manner’s sedate 
And the letters she sends 
Are surprisingly boring—to read them 

is labor. 
As I frequently say—what a flop of a 
neighbor! 
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HE wind and. the 

weather, the intre- 

pidity of a few lusty 
souls, and praiseworthy performance 
by a certain number of internal com- 
bustion engines have conspired, during 
late days, to bring about the confusion 
of several metropolitan dailies and to 
heap glory upon the New York Times. 
Which is a rather snooty way of say- 
ing that the Times hung a splendid 
scoop on the town in the matter of 
Messrs. Byrd and Amundsen. The 
two gentlemen bothered themselves to 
fly over the North Pole; and if you 
were interested in their adventure you 
were simply forced to read the Times 
to find out how they did it. And that 
is the first occasion in many days when 
a single newspaper in this town has 
had so much individuality to recom- 
mend it. 

We run along, ordinarily, for 
months, to find all of our journals 
telling the same stories in slightly 
different words. ‘Then, to our con- 
sternation, we find in the Times a story 
which is not in the other papers at all 
—or if at all, only in very brief and 
unsatisfactory paragraphs. For which 
circumstance, let us give praise to the 
Times, and chronicle the half-for- 
gotten fact that the scoop is not en- 
tirely outworn, that it still lends fire 
to the almost lifeless art of journalism. 

But let us consider this event in all 
sober honesty. Was it, after all, an 
achievement in journalism that per- 
mitted the Times to shake out that 
proud banner “Exclusive”? Was ita 
sweet job of reporting, of starting 
from scratch and by simple excellence 
of wit and talent hanging a shanty on 
the other fellow’s eye? Or was it 
an achievement in contracts, in the 
shrewd use of certain sums of money 
which bound certain individuals to tell 
their story into one set of ears instead 
of another? 

Here were two explorers, Mr. Byrd 
and Mr. Amundsen, who had made up 
their minds to fly over the North Pole. 
Furthermore, they actually had the 
money to finance this curious enter- 
prise. So they began to make their 
plans. In the meantime, certain news- 
paper proprietors recognized that from 
the exploits of these gentlemen would 
echo stories that the world would like 
So they filled their pockets 
drew up contracts in 


to read. 


with money, 


blank, and waited upon the dare-devils. 
The Times, with the most money or 
the shrewder argument, won the trick 
—and there you are. 


THE CURRENT PRESS 


Mind you, the Times did not send a 
skeptical reporter along with Mr. Byrd 
or Mr. Amundsen to tell us whether 
they really did get to the North Pole. 
We had to rely upon the explorers 
themselves, who sailed along with 
nine-tenths of their minds on barom- 
eters and sextants and one-tenth on 
their newspaper contracts. “The ven- 
tures, however, were successful and 
the flyers got through their communi- 
cations to their editors pro tempore. 
And so we paid two cents for the 
Times. 

There now! I have gone to work 
and made a case against the simple pur- 
chase of newspaper scoops—and I find 





Me 2 


that my case doesn’t matter at all. 
Why be squeamish and insist upon re- 
membering that Commodore Bennett 
did not bother to buy up the story of an 
adventurer but sent his own reporter 
down into Africa to prowl along the 
equator and tell us what he saw there? 
The stories printed in the Times were 
thrilling and miraculously told. Is it 
important by what means they were 
procured? 


he was engaging to watch the Times 

as its excitement grew. And there 
was a real excitement, that could not 
hide itself behind the coolest and most 
indifferent type. There were tedious 
delays as the two expeditions scrambled 
to beat each other to the start. In 
Britain, a strike broke out, with 
economic catastrophe looming darkly. 
Somewhere up on the Alaska coast, the 
World had an Arctic expedition of its 
own, threatening to ruin everything by 
jumping off first, thus taking all the 
edge from the Times’ ventures. 

But, hooray! The Worla’s air- 
plane suffered an accident, and Com- 
mander Byrd hopped off just at the 
moment when the strike news began to 
grow dull, or at least dull enough to 
be pushed out of the way for a dispatch 
from the Arctic. On the backlash 
of the Byrd triumph, Amundsen set 
sail. And to make the story perfect, 
he was lost for two days. 
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Of course, seasoned ex- 
plorers issued reassuring 
statements, advising us not 
to grow alarmed for at least ten days. 
But even in these comforting words 
there was something forbidding: like 
the voice of a doctor saying, “As well 
as could be expected.” Then the 
Norge appeared out of the mists. All 
was well, 

There was something a bit pathetic 
in the stories of the World and the 
Tribune that morning after Amund- 
sen had looked at the top of the world, 
and sent out his breathless telegram 
headed, “North Pole, May 12.” Very 
meekly, the World began its story: 
“The New York Times announced 
this morning at 1:30 that Captain 
Amundsen had passed over the North 
Pole.” But then, the next morning, 
the World was able to shake off its 
subdued air, and for the space of a 
whole day actually grabbed the story 
for itself. 

Amundsen was lost, said the T7zmes. 
Amundsen found, said the World— 
didn’t our own wireless operator at 
Point Barrow receive a radio from 
him? And so, for almost as many 
columns as the Times required to tell 
of the disappearance, the World ex- 
plained to us how that little message 
had been picked out of the air. It was 
a good story. And on that one day 
you had to buy the World if you 
wanted to know about the Tvsmes ex- 
pedition. 

But the Ochs journal had the story 
back next day, in time for the final 


triumph. ‘The North Pole had been 
navigated. And we had been told of 
it, with promptness and excellent 


dramatic effect. Was anything more 


to be demanded? 


HERE was another piece of 
news, in addition to the British 
strike, which was forced to give place 
to the chronicles of Arctic bravery. 
And that was the action of Mr. Sin- 
clair Lewis in declining the Pulitzer 
prize. My concern here, naturally, 
is with the treatment accorded this 
item of news by the daily press, and 
particularly the World. Particularly 
the World, because the Pulitzer prize 
is of paternal interest to that journal, 
and it is always interesting to watch 
a paper handle news with which its 
owners and editors are privately con- 
cerned. 
I found the World, on this occasion, 
caught at a moment when every im- 
pulse urged it to indulge in bad taste 
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N the furniture and decorative arts, as in the 
architecture of historic countries, the customs 
and manners of the people are eloquently 
expressed in line and structure, color and 
ornament. NS) NS) YS YS BNS) 
, @ This very fact lends vivid interest to the 


, architecture of the Old World, and to its 
furniture a charm beyond mere utility. Y 


@ Thus, while Spanish furniture of the XVI and 
} XVII Centuries was distinguished by a severely 
| simple dignity that bespoke a nation of warriors, 
the touches of barbaric ornament and brilliant 
color enlivening those beautiful old pieces remind 
us that Renaissance Spain had not yet freed itself 
from the Oriental influence long before fastened 
upon the Peninsula by its Pagan conquerors, 
the Moors. NS) LY YV ONS) NS 
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Q Sturdily tashioned of thoroughly seasoned 
walnutof apeculiarly rich quality,and ornamented 
after the colorful Moorish manner, there was a 
distinctly masculine feeling about the furniture 
which reflects the austere tastes of the Renaissance 
Spaniard and arouses the appreciation of the 
twentieth century man of affairs. YS YS 


(J The interior sketched above is but an echo of 
the fidelity with which this organization of 
decorators and cabinetmakers has caught the 
spirit of this and other eras. “SY Whether one’s 
interest lies in the present trend toward the 
architecture and art of Old Spain or in any of 
the other great epochs, the quest for the furniture 
and each decorative detail may well begin and 
end with a visit to these Galleries, where treasures 
of the past are grouped with hand-wrought 
reproductions in scores of delightful ensembles. 


New York Galleries 


INCORPORATED 


Madison Avenue, 48% and 49% Streets 
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FLIRTATION 


Said the bottle to the glass: 
“Ah, there (hic!) my slender lass— 
Kiss me, Mabel!” 


Sniffed the glass: “You vulgar sot! 
Why, you haven't even got 
Any label!” 





An Aquazone advertisement appearing in 
the daily prints is entitled ‘Questions 
women ask about AQUAZONE.”’ It lists 
six questions such as What is it made 
of?—What does it taste like?—Is it good 
for health? ete. 

b ob + 
But a lady of our acquaintance insists 
that these are not the sort of questions 
that the very much over-advertised-to 
women of this town really do ask about 
a comparatively new brand of mineral 
water. She submits the following ques- 
tions as being more probable, and tenta- 
tively we submit the following answers: 

bb + 
Why should I try a new brand anyway? 
Ans. All the things you now enjoy and 
prefer, you once tried for the first time. 
And those philosophers like Jurgen, who 
say “I'll taste any drink once” seldom go 
unrewarded. At the worst, you have 
nothing to lose but a little small change. 

bb + 
W hat will George think of it? 
Ans. What sort of a tyrant is George 
that he controls both the housekeeping 
money and the way you spend it. Any- 
way, from our own experience with 
Georges, we predict that he will name 
AQUAZONE the smoothest mixer ever 
tound in an ice-box. And if he is at all 
tussy about his health, his gratitude 
should be touching. 

+ + + 
How does it differ from and: ? 
Ans. AQUAZONE is the only table 
water supercharged with Oxgyen and is 
consequently more exhilarating. Instead 
of being either a health drink or a high- 
ball accessory, it is toth—excelling in 
both capacities. 

bt + 
Besides you, who says*it’s good? 
Ans. This is difficult since you have 
probably hardened your heart against 
testimonials. In which case all we can 
do is to give you the freedom of our files 
and a peep at those order book figures 
that speak louder than words. Call— 





Advertisement 
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and bad manners. And, unfortunate- 
ly, it did not resist the impulse. Its 
account of the affair was irritable and 
defensive—emotions which might be 
pardoned in editorial columns but 
hardly in a forthright account of a 
public incident. On this occasion, 
however, editorial opinion itself was 
thrown bluntly into a news story. 

“Mr. Lewis is reputed among his 
fellow authors,” the story read, “as 
one of the most knowing in the 
methods of self-advertising.” 

Which was simply a rather sprawl- 
ing attack upon the author’s motives: 
always a childish and inept reply to an 
argument of any sort. What fellow 
authors, I would pleasantly ask, hold 
him in this repute? Upon what oc- 
casions, and in what manner had he 
discovered his expertness? I have al- 
ways fancied it to be the province of 
news columns to display the opinions 
and activities of persons of sufficient 
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importance to deserve such notice. In 
this curious instance, however, the 
World did not seek authoritative 
estimates of Mr. Lewis’ habits. It 
provided its own. 


ie another department, the World 
has grown uncommonly good of 
late. I refer to the column called “It 
Seems to Me,” written by Mr. Hey- 
wood Broun. It is inconceivable that 
Mr. Broun should preserve his steady 
excellence when he is under the pun- 
ishing necessity of writing a long piece 
every day. Despite this, however, he 
remains both fecund and graceful. 
Among late pieces to appear in his 
column, I found particularly rich his 
ironic dissection of the Rev. Dr. Cad- 
man, and his savage manifesto in the 
case of Mr. Donn Byrne. ‘These two 
essays were recompense for many dull 
days, and for them Mr. Broun has 
our gratitude. —Morris MarKEy 


STICK TO HOGS 


HEN Congress finally heard 

of the present Farm Problem 

the Committee on Perplexing 
Practices decided to search Europe for 
a means of relief. I was appointed, 
as an authority on the wild chive and 
coastal witch grass, to investigate con- 
ditions in Greece and bring back any 
information that might be helpful to 
our harassed husbandmen. 

No assignment could have pleased 
me more. It had always been my wish 
to visit the isles where Sappho loved 
and sang, and perhaps do a little loving 
and singing myself; so it seemed 
really a holiday when I sailed to study 
the georgics of the Hellenes. 

I first visited the vine growers of 
the Peloponnesus to inspect their proc- 
ess of wine-making. I found these 
methods archaic, however, compared 
to those of our Italian colonists in the 
purlieus of White Plains, for in 
Greece the juice of the grape is often 
set aside for long periods, whereas the 
Westchester vintners export their com- 
modity as soon as it comes out of the 
press. ‘Thus the efficient table d’hote 
proprietors of Greater New York are 
able, by the simple process of adding a 
little denatured alcohol, to serve wine 
to their patrons within twelve hours 
of its shipment. The backward Greeks 
have never heard of this system and 
are forced to drink wines that have 
aged for years in horrid old barrels. 


As a matter of fact, I found noth- 
ing at all in Greece that might be of 
any assistance to our own farmers. It 
is true the Athenians have an inter- 
esting method of weaning the spring 
lambdas from the ewes, or “upsilons,” 
as the natives call them. But what of 
that? 

I also saw, around the Acrop- 
olis, an unusual herd of mu _ cows 
which supply the government with 
milk and cheese. These ruminants 
are remarkable in that, at a moment’s 
notice, they can alter the quality of 
their milk to suit the taste of the gov- 
ernment which itself changes so fre- 
quently. 

To develop this feature in the New 
York cow would be of little use. The 
dairy industry of the state is already 
on such an efficient basis that to trans- 
form Grade B milk to Grade A, it is 
necessary for the dairyman merely to 
transfer the cardboard stoppers in the 
bottles. 

My conclusions are that we can 
learn nothing from Greece. We are 
better off as we are, and I have no 
fears of the future. My word to the 
American farmer has always been 
“Stick to Hogs,” and I am inclined 
to believe he has done so. 

—Puitrep Monk 


THe Marcu oF CIVILIZATION 
Sale! Smart New! 
the Newark News. 


Antique Jewelry.—Ad in 
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Winners 0f Life’s Richest Prize 


They banished consti pation— 


ie an NP sea 












































skin and stomach disorders— 
found vital, glorious health— 


by eating one national food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy 
and active. And day by day it releases new 
stores of energy. 

Kat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, 
water or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the 
cake. For constipation especially, dissolve one 
cake in hot water (not scalding) before breakfast 
and at bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time 
they will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two 
or three days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Start eating it today! 

Let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. Y-20, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York. 














“AFTER FOUR YEARS’ SER- 
VICE in Cuba and the Philippine 
Islands, I suffered greatly from in- 
digestion. In fact, I had no desire 
to eat, and the mere sight of food 
nauseated me. Nothing I took 
gave real relief. A friend suggested 


that I take a couple of Fleisch- a) 
z 


— a 


- 


mann’s Yeast cakes daily—I did. 

In about a month the attacks of 

indigestion had disappeared. I en- 

joyed my food. I was soon my old 

self again. Since then I have had 

wonderful health and a clear com- i 
plexion—all due to Fleischmann’s 5 
Yeast.” Lours B. THomas, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

















“ “YOU LOOK SO MUCH BET- 
TER than we, who have had vaca- 
tions, do,’ remarked several of my 
teachers today. ‘Is it the arduous 
work of summer school or prosper- 
ity that agrees with you?’ The 
truth is that I am nowa regular 
consumer of a product that I had 
known for years without realizing 
























“LAST DECEMBER, there appeared a blotch of its health-giving properties. 

little blisters at one corner of my mouth. They Fleischmann’s Yeast has cured the 

gradually spread on my face. I decided to try constipation that sapped my 

Fleischmann’s Yeast. I can truthfully say, that, strength for so long. Today I feel . ; 
aside from clearing up the acne, it has improved my like a new man.” THIS FAMOUS FOOD — up - aa 
health in general. I am thankful for Fleischmann’s Cuartes F. Wits, system — aids digestion — clears the skin 


Yeast.” GERTRUDE ScuppeR, Detroit, Mich, \ Baltimore, Md. banishes constipation, Start eating it today. 
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PARFUMS de 


lolnay 


LEXANDER WOOLLCOTT, in the 
current icsue of Vanity Fair, 
points cut a new danger in the draw- 
ing-room soiree. 
7. « a 
The host. or hostess, presents to the 
guests a list of questions, the answers 
to which may well confound the 
most erudite. 
a a « 
Now, some night, you may be taken 
wholly unaware by such a question 
as, ““VVho was Septimus Piesse?”’ 
2 7 7. 
The correct answer is, “He was the 
inventor of the odophone.” 
7 a « 
You may well ask, “What is, or was, 
the odophone?” It was a scale by 
which Piesse attempted to show that 
a certain gamut existed among odors, 
as among sounds. With the odo- 
phone, for example, he endeavored to 
show that note D (ist place below 
clef) corresponded with violet. 
* a « 
Despite this interesting attempt to har- 
monize odors by rule, experience and 
real genius still remain the only guide 
in the art of the parfumeur. 
* « 7: 
Which accounts for the fact that in 
all the world there are few master- 
parfumeurs and master-odeurs. 


Andree Carver 


P.S.—Of course, the House of Volnay is included 
in the small list cf master - parfumeurs — and 
among its master-odeurs are Perlerette, Ambre 
de Siam, Yapana and Chypre. 


American Volnay Offices 
565 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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ARE YOU 
AN AMERICAN? 


TEN EASY QUESTIONS THAT WILL 
HELP YOU TO KNOW. ‘THE ANSWERS 
ARE BELOW. BETTER READ THEM 
FIRST SO YOU WON’T BE SORE AT 
YOURSELF FOR BEING SO DUMB. 


1. What hotel in Ohio has a blonde 
cigarette girl? What is her tele- 
phone number! 

What public institution in Tope- 

ka, Kansas, is for men only? 

What is the name of a dramatic 

critic in Seattle, Washington, be- 

ginning with S? 

4. What hotel in Spartanburg, South 
Carolina, does not keep the pen 
used by guests in registering stuck 
in a glass full of birdshot? 

. Who is the leading citizen of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut? 

6. To what man of letters has no 
statue been erected by the citi- 
zens of Atlanta, Georgia? 

. What institution of learning is 
situated near Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts? 

8. At what boarding house in south- 
ern North Dakota are guests per- 
mitted to take the fruit from th« 
table to their rooms! 

9. What formerly stood on the site 

of the new First National Bank 

in Mason City, Iowa? 

What is the quietest 

Washington, D.C.? 
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ARE YOU 
AN AMERICAN? 

THE CORRECT ANSWERS TO THE 
QUESTIONS PRINTED ABOVE—AND 
AREN’T YOU ASHAMED OF YOURSELF 
FOR NOT KNOWING? 


1. Hotel Deshler, Columbus. 
of your business. 

The Y.M.C.A. 

Shannon. 

Hotel Cleveland. 

Jack Delaney. 

H. L. Mencken. You are also 
right if you said General Grant. 
7. Tufts. 

8. None of them. 

9. The old First National Bank. 

. The White House. 


None 
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—RICHARD CONNELL |: 


PD LIKE TO SEE 


An artist in a smock 

With a wildly waving lock 
And an attitude distressful 
Who was actually successful. 
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The Ultra-Modern Type 
of City Home 





APARTMENT 
HOTELS 





575 Park Avenue 


corner 63rd Street 
Wood burning fireplaces | 


a 
Wark, Royal |. 


235 West 75rd Street | 
Just off Central Park West | 


a ae 
WOLCOTT 


27 West 72nd Street 


Just off Central Park West 
Suites now available 















UNFURNISHED SUITES 


2, 3, 4 rooms or larger 
with private bath 
for each chamber 


If quality is the law of life to 
you, we invite your considera- 
tion of these luxurious city 
homes. The spacious suites r 
permit the greatest liberty in 
the placing of your own famil- 
iar furnishings. Each suite con- 
tains a serving pantry with au- \ 
tomatic refrigeration and cir- 
culatingice water. Maid service 
is included in the lease, and 
the attractive owner-managed 
restaurants cater generously to 
the most exacting. 


~ 


RESERVATIONS NOW 
READY SEPTEMBER 1926 





Booklets on Request 
Call or Write 


LAPIDUS ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 
27 W. 72nd St. 
Trafalgar SN 

XS 
RS 
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HETHER you entertain sim- 
ply or elaborately you will find 
Frigidaire a delightful aid to hospital- 
ity. Every dish served in your home 


will have a new richness of flavor, for 


new charm 
Frigidaire preserves perfectly the 


to original purity and freshness of all 
foods. And the Frigidaire freezing 
‘a o trays will not only provide a constant 
ospita ity and ample supply of sparkling ice 
cubes, but will also freeze the most 

delicious of desserts. 
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ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION 








DOMESTIC ELECTRIC CO., Inc., N. Y¥.-5-29 
39 W. 45th St., New York City 


logue, anda copy of the Frigidaire Book 
of Model Kitchens. 


You will be delighted with the 
beauty of the new metal cabinet 
Frigidaires. They are finished in 
lustrous white Duco, trimmed with 
bright metal, lined with seamless, 
porcelain enamel. They are equipped 
with the same dependable mechanisms 
that are already giving complete 
satisfaction to more than one hundred 
and fifty thousand users. They are 
the best Frigidaires ever built—yet 
their prices are lower than ever before, 
and they may be purchased on the 
GMAC plan of deferred payments 
if desired. 


Frigidaire is built by the world’s 
largest makers of electric refrigerators. 
It is backed by the financial and 
engineering resources of General 
Motors. It offers to you the greatest 
values in the field of electric refrigera- 
tion. 


We shall be glad to send you the 
Frigidaire catalogue, together with a 
beautiful book which illustrates prize- 
winning kitchens equipped with 
Frigidaire. j 


DOMESTIC ELECTRIC CO., Inc. 
WINSTON PAUL, President 
39 W. 45th St. - Manhattan — 150 W. 57th St. 
Telephone—Bryant 8700 


16 Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn 
85 Central Ave., Newark 





Please send me the Frigidaire cata- 
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Play the 


SILVER 
KING 











“T PLAY THE KING,” said Archie 
Compston, “for the length ther’s 
in the ball. And th’ way it takes a 
drubbin’ and comes out with a whole 
hide would appeal to the soul of a 
Scotsman! A good part o’ golf is 
mental and the King is a breeder of 
golfin’ confidence.” 
Most golfers find that they get 15 
to 25 yards farther when they play 
this best of all good golf balls. 


STILL A DOLLAR 
no raise in the price 


has, Ba 






7” 
PHILADELPHIA 


Wholesale Golf Distributors 





THE ART 
GALLERIES 


Something Out of Eng- 
land More Thrilling 
Than the Strike 


/ E believe 
it was 
Cézanne 


who, asked what he 
thought of the Eng- 
lish School of paint- 
ers, replied that 
there wasn’t any. And there certainly 
has been a long gap between the two 
or three, or three or four, until the 
moderns got hold of the island. 
Plenty of Sir Bunkem Latherys and 
such to paint the dukes and earls but 
none of the spirit, as far as we have 
discovered. 

The Little Review Gallery, which 
promises all sorts of fireworks, is now 
showing what it considers the two im- 
portant men of England—Cedric 
Morris and Lett-Haines. They are 
both naughty boys and you will prob- 
ably enjoy them if you can stand any 
of this modern fooling. One seems 
to have muchon his mind the biological 
factor that makes life continuous, if 
not always interesting. His rendi- 
tion of “My Son Absalom” is certainly 
the farthest north we have ever seen 
in this school of expression. But all 
of the show will not shock you; Lett- 
Haines often goes in for pure design 
of high order. 

Both of these young men_ have 
crosses to bear from out the war, 
D.S.C. or Victoria, or whatever the 
Government designed for the ultimate 
pawnshops. Both young men work in 
Paris and show much of that influence. 
But if you are one who is fed up with 
the roto section of British art, made 
noble by a Sir or a string of academy 
initials, rush down to the Little 
Review and see a couple of other 
fellows. 

The Gallery still has some exhibits 
from the last show around, the queer 
Russian things out of isinglass and 
stovepipe. Believe it or not, one of 
the wildest, a composition of cork and 
brass, has been bought by a lady out of 
Brooklyn who boasts of seventy-two 
years. 

More than that the Gallery wishes 
the world to know that it finds life 
fair and the sale of art thriving. Six 
or eight of the Russian constructions 
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THE 


CJarwick. 


65 West 54th St. 


N.E.CORNER OF SIXTH AVENUE 





“Distinguished 
Apartment 
Hotel 


pnts s ~cegenceeaaie 
—all these are here. But of 
even greater importance than 
artistic surroundings are those 
unseen adjuncts to conve- 
nienceand comfort which The 
WARWICK offers in a superla- 
tive degree. Exquisite suites 
of 1 to 10 rooms and larger. 


We urge an immediate selection 
for those who desire unfurnished 
apartments and the choicest locations 


Ready OCTOBER Ist 
— Leasing Now 
Ownership Management 
Plans on request 
BROWN, WHEELOCK: 
HARRIS, VOUGHT & CO., INc. 
20 East 48th Street 
Vanderbilt 0031 


Representative on Prem: ses 
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have been sold and plenty of moderns 
for twenty-five dollars and up. 


EFORE we can get around to 

some of the other dealers and be 
set right, we must tell you that we 
think George Ault a fine painter and 
his show, now at the Neumann Art 
Circle, one of the best of the spring. 
Ault has a whole room of fine per- 
formance, two of his white houses be- 
ing almost as thrilling as Demuth’s 
steamship funnel. Ault has a good 
deal of the slickness of Sheeler and 
some of the spirit of Demuth. ‘There 
we go comparing artists, although we 
promised we would not. However, 
Ault seems to have enough in his own 
right to command attention. We im- 
agine he paints slowly and after due 
consideration. His pictures give off 
the feeling that they are rounded-out 
expressions of the painter. 

In the back rooms, Edwin Booth 
Grossman and Clement Wilenchick 
have a few things, drawings and water 
colors, more or less stepping stones on 
the way to something else. Both of 
these latter are promised full shows in 
the fall by the crusading Neumann. 


PAIN spread the news about 
iJ Ibajiez and Zuloaga and the quota 
list is oversubscribed by artists waiting 
their turn to come to the land of easy 
gold. When the news of Raquel 
Meller gets back we imagine they will 
have to build an Armada to accommo- 
date the exodus. The latest young 
man to try his luck here is Alfonso 
Grosso, now showing at the Ehrich 
Galleries in their new location, 36 East 
Fifty-seventh Street. Grosso has been 
in all the usual shows abroad and has 
exhibited in Pittsburgh and sold in 
Miami and Boston. But he felt the 
need of the accolade of New York and 
here he is, hung amid the fine linen 
and glassware of the house of Ehrich. 
Grosso is so-so, pleasing and regular 
and never stepping over the bounds. 
He is best in his bursts of light, 
through cathedral windows and the 
bars of pergolas. And his sumptuous 
catalogue is in the Benchley-Meller 
fashion, the canvases being described 
as “Rain makes everything darkly sad. 
The whitewashed walls call for the 
caress of sunshine,” etc. Everything 
but seven-dollar seats and free violets. 


EYHE’S have put on a brief 
show of some of the lesser men 
they cannot accommodate during the 





busy season. Among them is the 






_ SUITS : IN THE NEW YORK MANNER 


™ Wigne dear / 
You re * ale 
a superman / 








GLWYAS 
WILLIAMS 


Those Days Have Gone— 


Once woman’s only connection with 
golf was to utter periodic gasps of admi- 
ration as hubby described each of the 
(32 shots of his morning round. 


But today the female golfer is more dead- 
ly than the male—as any one who has 
ever played in front of her will testify. 


She may or may not know anything 


about golf — but she knows all about 
clothes—and woe betide the poor dufter 
whose attire isn’t quite up to scratch. 


To make certain that no one — man, 
woman or caddie — will criticize your 
clothes, wear one of our $55 golf suits. 


Designed by the most incurable golf 
nuts in our organization — styled with 
impeccable smartness —tailored of im- 
ported British woolens—and shower- 
proofed. There ts a handsome range of 
the new golfing shades—browns, grays, 
heathers, mixtures. Other f-picce 


Townlink golf suits, $50 to $85. 


Weber and Heilbroner 


HABERDASHERS CLOTHIERS HATTERS 
*241 Broadway 28th and Broadway Nassau and Spruce 
345 Broadway *42nd and Madison *10 Cor’dt—179 B’way 
gth and Broadway *34thand Broadway *30 Broad 
*24thand Broadway 7 Wall Street *Nassau and John 


BROOKLYN: * Clothing at these stores NEWARK: 
*381 Fulton St., Borough Hall *800 Broad Street 
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Kaskel & Kaskel 


RECOMMEND 
Washable Knickers 


of Linen Tweed 


The canny Scotch have 
woven Irish linen in a 
manner that duplicates 
the appearance of tweed. 
The wear of linen and 
the effect of tweed are 
thus combined. 








The cut is correct — 
the “plus-fours’” being 
tapered. $23.50 


Caps to match $5.00 


- Enlarged section of een 
shows one of many patterns. 





Established 1867 
567 Fifth Avenue at 46th Street 
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ABSOLUTELY A FRENCH IMPORT 


ZANTHO, a rare delicate and penetrant 
fragrance, new to the modern world, but 
expressing a loveliness as immortal as the 
ancient and golden glory of classic Greece. 


In Smart Shops Everywhere 


Paris 


LL LO LLL ON NNN ON IN ONO lsSN ON — 


29 Avenue Marigny 


Pati 59 Faubourg St. Honore 
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ubiquitous Jan Matulka, who has his 
third show of the season. Matulka 
has turned out a raft of water colors 
and sailed for Paris. These we liked 
better than his oils, because they have a 
gayer, fresher atmosphere. 


HE Spring Salons, of course 

suffer from that great painter who 
is holding its show outside the Ander- 
son Galleries: it’s a bit difficult to keep 
one’s mind on the leashed ambitions of 
young men and women when the 
Park’s afloat with blossoms. How- 
ever, the Salon, as one of our institu- 
tions, deserves a visit. Be sure to go 
to the second floor of the Anderson 
Galleries, if not to the roof where the 
show proper is being held. For on the 
second floor are grouped all of the 
best, Kuniyoshi, Hartman, Brook, 
Spencer, Ault, Canade, and those you 
have seen about this winter. ‘The top 
floor is a mess of things you feel you 
should be lenient about. For who 
knows but sleeping behind some of 
those torn compositions is an Henri 
Rousseau? But as we said, it is try- 
ing to be gracious about some of the 
stuff. The hanging committee did 
what it could, by relegating to back 
rooms of the wilder dreams. But on 
the whole the fourth floor seems but 
a washed-up Independent. Fanny 
Thalheimer we might mention as of 
promise, and Davis Roscoe. Irving 
Brokaw, dilettante of ice and the arts, 
has made progress. His sector of a 
ballet girl is the best thing we have 
seen from his brush. —M. P. 


LUNCH IN THE FINANCIAL 
DISTRICT 


Ten dollars a week—Fruit from 
the pushcarts, milk in little bottles, 
sandwiches from home. 

Twenty dollars a week—Chocolate 
soda and chocolate éclair at Huyler’s. 

Forty dollars a week—Specklike 
tables at Schrafft’s: hot chocolate with 
whipped cream, fudge shortcake with 
whipped cream, and corned beef hash 
and whipped cream. 

Four thousand a week—Graham 


crackers and milk at Childs.—M. S. 


Author Who Has Passed the Winter in U.S. 
and Bermuda is Passenger With Manners.— 
Local Newspaper. 

From our knowledge of American 
authors, we believe we are safe in say- 
ing that the author referred to was 
either British or Armenian, 
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A GENTLEMAN 
PHONED 

A gentleman phoned—at five-fifty, 
but what was his quest, 

His mood, occupation, complexion, he 
left to be guessed. 

Is it better to start for the bathtub or 
wait around dressed? 

A gentleman phoned! 


To the query “A message?” he only 
said “Oh, never mind!” 

The voice neither strange nor familiar. 
At first I inclined 

To think it was ice or insurance. I 
wonder what kind 


Of gentleman phoned. 


It might be important—he may have 
had tickets for two. 
Was he one of those trying surprisers 
who keep passing through? . 
No gentleman’s voice should neglect 
to declare he is who 
When gentlemen phone. 
—MarIiAn STORM 


ARE YOU A NEW YORKER? 


TEN EASY QUESTIONS THAT WILL 
HELP YOU TO KNOW. ‘THE ANSWERS 
ARE ON PAGE 41. 

1—What moving picture house 
contains private apartments? 

2—What, and where, is the favor- 
ite restaurant patronized by the song- 
birds of the Metropolitan? 

3—Where is the Russian gypsy sec- 
tion of town? 

4—At what church is the sermon 
delivered in the ancient Slovene 
language? 

5—What single building has housed 
in its history four different clubs? 

6—What is the name of a Japanese 
club in New York, and where is it? 
7—What is the oldest thorough fare 
New York? 
8—Where is the cheapest coffee to 
obtained in town? 
9—Which is the only natural lake 
in Central Park? 

10—What ship lies half submerged 
off Riverside Drive at 155th Street? 
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COMFORT FOR WINEBIBBING 
GALLANTS 


A berth in hell we earn us 
Each time we seek a barroom? 

Ey, sunt apud infernos 

Tot milia formosarum! 















PALM BEACH 


CHARLESTON 


ei. ..... ee 
it takes a pretty shoe 


When a woman dances, when 
she sits, when she walks, her 
shoes are the ultimate mark of 
her distinction. To link your 
individuality with the orig- 
inal shoe creations of the 
celebrated Pape is to 
accomplish a double 
purpose. You look the 
part of an aristocrat and 
you enjoy the luxurious 
comfort which only hand- 
made footwear can bestow. 


HENNING 


575 Madison Avenue, New York City 
MAGNOLIA 
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@ You'd think that the most 
J sophisticated and carefully 
dressed manin moving pictures 
would shop at Cruger’s. He 
does! —therefore, we have the 
honor of the following 


by 
Adolphe Menjou 


“Don’t think for a mo- 
ment it is only the women 
who have to put time and 
study on the dressing of 
their roles. In playing the 
part of a cosmopolite or 
man of the world one has 
to look after every detail 
with meticulous care. 
When I am in New York 
my problem is often sim- 
plified by merely dropping 
into Cruger’s and making 
myselection from thesmart 
things one always finds 
there. And when I am in 
Hollywood I’ve often been 
known to wire for articles 
I was afraid to trust from 
another source.” 


\Yy \Y 


Ties! Ties! Ties! 


Since the first day it opened 
Cruger’s gained a reputation 
for having ties, unusual and 
smart Never wasthis reputation 
more apt than right now—since 
our latest importations have 
come in. 


CRUGERS 


See ING. SSS 
Eight East Forty Fifth Street~New York 


Just off 5th Ave. and ’round the corner 





from the Ritz 


AUT 








ON AND OFF 
THE AVENUE 


Feminine Fashions 


HEN it 
comes to 
lingerie, all 


A the time-worn ad- 
jectives exqui- 
site,’ “dainty,” 
“fragile,” “deli- 
cate,” etc.) immedi- 
ately leap into the 
mind of any fashion 
writer worthy of the name. And 
it is particularly difficult to avoid 
using all of them, with synonyms, in 
discussing the shop of Frances Lee, at 
21 West Forty-ninth Street. The 
designs here are original with Miss 
Lee; the handwork is done by the 





magic fingers of French _needle- 
women; the materials are the best. 
There are nightgowns of orchid 


Ninon silk, applied Alengon lace, and 
pale green embroidery to tempt the 
June bride; pajamas with demure 
Empress Eugénie neck lines and others 
reminiscent of the troubadour costumes 
of the moyen age; gay combinations 
employing cornflower-blue and daf- 
fodil-yellow crépe de Chine; and a 
bed jacket of silver-edged scalloped 
layers of pink and rose chiffon that 
would make the most annoying illness 
picturesque. 


Miss Lee also specializes in making 
delightful trifles, such as collar and 
cuffs and handkerchiefs, from treas- 
ured but heretofore useless bits of 
old lace that you have inherited or 
picked up in your _peregrinations 
abroad. 


FO the last year or two, there have 
been great efforts on the part of 
our master minds to make the rainy- 
day costume look less utilitarian. The 
Russian boots, introduced last winter 
to supplant the galumphing galosh, 
were an example of this thoughtful- 
ness. Bonwit Teller, to aid the cause 
of making gloomy days less depressing, 
is carrying some enchanting rubberized 
crépe de Chine or flat crépe raincoats 
—-silk on the outside and rubber with- 
in, and so artfully constructed that 
they are as light as thistledown. 
These come in colors and also in white, 
to accompany summer frocks and pre- 
vent the wilted look that usually 
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P The bride will long remember 
) her wedding at Park Lane. She 
) will remember the perfection 
of the service, the excellence of 
the cuisine, the majestic rooms 
, and surroundings. 


She will remember the Lunch- 
( eons or Dinners given in her 
( honor in the Tapestry Dining 
Room, the meeting place of 
notable people. 


| Gack Sane 


AMERICA’S FINEST 
HOTEL APARTMENTS 


299 PARK AVENUE 
. N EB WwW YORK cr1rTry 
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Charles Wilson, Managing Director es 











Have YOUR 
erymanent 
Wave Now / 


AVOID the haste 
and annoyances of a 
mid-season permanent 
wave. Come now to 
SAVELI’S and enjoy 
a leisurely, comfort- 
able “permanent”, 
unhurriedly per- 
formed by skilled 


waving artists. 
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Beauty and scalp 
treatments by spe- 
Che shis . Pri 

réasona 
wit Ae 


Each member of cur 
staff is personally 
trained by Mr. Saveli 

originator of many 
of the season’s smatt- 
est hair modes. 


LAvice 
eunibden 


a -_  -_ - _ * 


For appointment phone Plaza 5615 
es 
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follows a summer shower. Hats to 
match may accompany the coats, if you 
so desire. Bonwit Teller also has a 
rather warmer two-in-one raincoat of 
specially rubberized flannel, to serve, 
not only on stormy days, but for any 
sporting event, rain or shine. 


‘AKS-FIFTH AVENUE has a 
J lavish assortment of printed 
chiffon frocks for the hot lazy days of 
summer, following a mode that is 
more chic than ever, despite popularity 
for several seasons. ‘The prints range 
from the most naive of Dolly Varden 
designs to the splashiest of cubistic 
work. Bits of velvet are used for 
decorative touches here and _ there, 
particularly in tiny triangular inser- 
tions, 

The millinery department at Saks- 
Fifth Avenue has, besides chic man- 
nish chapeaux chapelier in bouclette 
and écossais straws (the latter being 
the latest inspirations from the land of 
bagpipes and kilts), some copies of an 
Agnés success—large hats of natural 
straw, hand-painted in exotic designs 
and accompanied by scarfs in designs 
to match. I also like a gray-blue 
Prince of Wales sports model in soft 
felt, following, as you have probably 
guessed by this time, the rakish lines of 
those habitually worn by the heir to 
the British throne. 


aR of hats, Martha Nor- 
4 Aden, at 12 East Fifty-fifth 
Street, has one of the smartest collec- 
tions of very large hats that I have 
seen so far. ‘There is nothing smarter 
than these for wear with the inevitable 
printed dresses of summer, and they 
are more simple and more dis- 
tinguished in line this year than they 
have been in several seasons. Most 
of them are of Milan straw, simply 
idorned with grosgrain ribbon—pref- 
erably in two colors to match exactly 
the two prevailing color notes of the 
costume, 


4 QUESTRIENNES know already 

4 that they can find complete equip- 
ment at Nardi’s, at 73 West Forty- 
seventh Street, which specializes exclu- 
sively in habits and all accessories for 
plain or fancy riding. For the ultra- 
feminine woman who prefers a side- 
saddle, there is a smart habit of blue- 
gray diamond-weave English tweed 
with the Nardi half-apron safety skirt. 
For the cross saddle, jodhpurs, built 
like a man’s trousers and fitting the 
leg closely from the knee down, are 
















At the Center of the 
Fifth Avenue Current 


F you have a part in the activity of the 
Fifth Avenue section—whether in con- 
nection with business or other affairs, 
whether daily or occasionally—a bank 
account at this Office will have many 
advantages for you. 


Our facilities are adequate to meet 
your every need: for banking service, 
estate administration, the care of your 
investments, foreign travel funds, assist- 
ance in the preparation of your income 


services we perform for our customers. 





tax return, or for any of the many other 
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Fifth Avenue Office 


of New York 


Fifth Avenue & 44% Street 


Guaranty Trust Company 
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Char OftOn 
and walk 


18.908 


steps ada 
with 2 


fire 


N fact you can’t walk 

18,908 steps a day with 

tired feet, leaving out the 
Charleston entirely. 


Rut Charleston or no 
Charleston, vou have to 
walk and 18,998 steps are 
the number you have to 
take per day. It has been 
proven. 


There is one way to do it, 
care-free, ache - uncon- 
scious. Wear Arch Pre- 
server Shoes with the 
Anchored Arch Bridge. 


All the style required, and 
at this storein the regular 
grades at no higher prices 
than elsewhere, as well as 
in the better grades. Popu- 
lar leathers, beautiful 
effects and special scien- 
tific fitting for man, 
woman and child. 





JAEGER BUILDING—-FOURTH FLOOR 
At 48th Street 


Where the bus stops going South 

















gaining in favor for informal riding. 
During the hot season they have the 
additional advantage of eliminating 
the high boot, substituting, in its stead, 
a jodhpur boot that looks for all the 
world like the old-fashioned Congress 
gaiter. Riding gloves of natural 
chamois stitched under each finger are 
recommended here. 

And, for the journey to and from 
the stables, Nardi modestly provides 
plaid topcoats that are reversible. 


—M. R. 


This and That 


HENsome- 
body on the 
beach next 
{summer says “How 
cute!” you are quite 
likely to behold 
some ridiculous red 
and green dots, solemnly paddling 
along the edges of the surf or busily 
engaged in throwing sand about to no 
good purpose. And, unless I miss my 
guess, she is quite likely to be clad in 
a bright-colored one-piece jersey bath- 
ing suit from France, with white pip- 
ing, and ornamented with an elephant, 
or an indignant rabbit, or other ani- 
mal over the heart. These may be 
found at Best & Co. for beguiling 
children (popularly known as “kid- 
dies” to readers of the tabloids) from 
two to four years of age. 





Best & Co. also have some bath- 
ing suits for rather larger children, 
with trunks and tops of contrasting 
colors like poppa’s—particularly one 
with bright green trunks and a green 
diagonal stripe like a jockey’s running 
across the white top. To accompany 
these suits, there are tiny red rubber 
bathing shoes adorned with white bun- 
nies or Roman sandals consisting of a 
flat leather sole with one strap across 
the toes and another around the ankle. 
Striped beach robes of terry cloth, ani- 
mal-cracker caps, and gay rubberized 
cretonne hatboxes containing one rub- 
ber compartment for wet things and 
the rest for dry ones, complete the out- 


fit. 


OW that we are on the subject 

of bathing, those demure-and- 
yet-how-naughty bathing girls, cryp- 
tically signed “Fish,” have long glori- 
fied the pages of Vanity Fair and are 
now appearing on bright pottery ash- 
trays at Wanamaker’s, Benson & 
Hedges’, and Stern Brothers’. Sec- 


tions of the young ladies emerge from 
the tray here and there—mine has a 
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Deat—Correct for town and 
country wear, expresses that 
appropriate London smart- 
ness, so distinctly character- 
ized by Banks tailoring. The 
shoulders are broad, allow- 
ing ample, comfortable free- 
dom for arms. Full Knickers. 


Tailored to Orde 


Up to $65.00 


Banks he 


562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 


ue, 
Entrance on 46 th Street 




































One Can’t 
Live Everywhere 


The best thing to do is to select a 
place that combines most of the at- 
tributes you prefer. 

Such a place is either Forest Hills 
Gardens or Kew Gardens. Country 
charm — city convenience — every 
sport and every comfort. 

See particularly the Tennis Place, 
Gardens and Forest Park Apartments, 
the Kew Gardens Terrace and Kew 
Hall. 


And only 13 minutes 
from the City! 


Why not investigate? 


GUYON L. C. EARLE 


225 W. 34th St., N. Y. City 
Chickering 2874 
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prim foot and a shocked head sur- 
mounted by a bandanna. The rest is 
presumably under water—which is a 
loss, any way you look at it. There 
are five other designs, all equally deco- 
rative. 


AVING heard that artificial aza- 
leas were all the rage in that 
so fickle Paris, Best has acquired a 
large supply of them, and they are 
already drifting very successfully onto 
the coat lapels of Fifth and Park 


avenues, 


A’ Saks-Fifth Avenue, special at- 
tention has been given to the 
Junior Miss (the modern, psycho- 
logical manner of referring to the 
old-fashioned and brutal “awkward 
age”). Outstanding success: some 
flannel coats, cut in the now famous 
Chanel sweater fashion, in every pos- 
sible pastel color. There are also 
some particularly attractive sports 
dresses of striped silk broadcloth with 
belts running through the flaps of the 
pockets in the mannor of Patou, and 
very chic frocks of natural pongee, 
ornamented solely by parchment belts 
hand-painted in fantastic designs and 
delicate colors. These belts have been 
used by Mignapouf of Paris for a 
number of her smartest children’s 
dresses this year. 

For very small girls, there are a few 
short, straight dresses of white faille, 
with very narrow pink piping and em- 
broidery, in pastel colors following old 
tapestry designs, forming an ornament 
on one side of the skirt. 


HE latest reptile invasion is on 

the hooked or straight handles of 
umbrellas at Altman’s, Saks’s, and 
doubtless other stores. Buy one to 
match your handbag, your shoes, and 
your hatband. I suppose earrings and 
necklets will be next—and what an 


idea that is! —L. L. 





LAS! TIamundone. The lady 
upstairs—“L. L.” of song and 
story—has found me out. In 

a recent issue of this tenement of 
trifles she remarked, “Into this new 
and scintillating section are to be 
hurled all the odds and ends of the 
shopping problems that my confréres 
are either too lazy or too incompetent 








“The time has come,” the walrus 
said, “to speak of many things.” 








“YES” mused the walrus, earnestly shaking up what may 
have been a milk beverage. ‘And one of them is—how 
to keep cool when it is not. Now, up in the Arctic the 
sun kept a respectful distance. But in this misguided 
town it’s different. Yet there’s hope for the heated. 
At Lewis & Conger I picked up a number of things 
which almost make me think I’m back at the dear old 
North Pole. Yes, they really do,” concluded the wal- 
rus, pouring himself what may have been a milk beverage. 
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ICE CRUSHER-This little 
cheerful roommate ona hot day fellow will crush ice for you. 
And its Robbins and Meyer and make no fuss about doir g tach it to any socket and in fif- 
motor can be depended on to it. Put in the ice, turn the teen minutes you have delicious 
whirr contentedly the livelong crank, and out comes the ice ice cream, water ice, or frozen 
day and night. Oscillating, 1o- ready either for drinks e: to be dessert. Alternating current, 
inch diameter, $21.00; 16-inch packed in the freezer. $9.0 3 qts., $41.80; 4 qts., $46.2 

diameter, $35.00. Direct current, $3.00 extra 


ELECTRIC FREEZER 


Politely cranks itself. Just at- 


ELECTRIC FAN--A 





SPARKLET SYPHCN— 
Fizzy ice-cold drirks whenever 
you want them. The Sparklet 


COCKTAIL SHAKER 

For all those thirst quenchers 
which require a good shaking jolly pitcher is cooling. Six 
up. This husky fellow holds tall glasses go with it. They're turns plain water into carbon 
2’ pints. In plain silver white, crackled and frosty ated water in less than a 
plate he’s $13.00. Hammered looking, with either blue or minute. The rest of the mix- 
silver plate, $16.50. And he amber handles. $7.50 ture is up to your taste and in- 
does a good job in either one genuity. Bottle with 12 

bulbs, $7.5¢ 


ICED TEA SET—Just to 
hear the ice clinking in this big 


45th Street Telephone 
& Sixth Ave. EWIS& ONGER Vanderbilt 0571 
New York City 


**A HOUSEFUL OF HOUSEWARES” 
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PERMANENT 
WAVE 
EXCELS! 


A permanent wave in the 
R.Louissalon opposite the 
Hotel Plaza has for years 
been considered the most 
perfect to be had. Women 
of eminent distinction say 
that no other permanent 
approaches it in true 
beauty. 


Why Risk Your Hair? 


Contrary to popular be- 
lief, the R. Louis wave is 
not 2xcessive in cost. So 
why risk permanent medi- 
ocrity in your coiffure when 
the supreme elegance of the 
finest wave could be yours? 


Here your hair is analyzed 
by machine before waving. 
Here a special heat control 
device, the Thermo-Meter, 
insures perfection. And 
here a single skilled opera- 
tor gives the entire wave — 
an undivided personal at- 
tention which brings un- 
qualified distincion. Even- 
ing appointments invited. 


Call or Phone for Appointment 
or Consultation 


KR Lowis 


26 West 58th St., New York 
Phone Plaza 3949, 3950, 3951 


Five Floors 








Devoted to Service 


A complete service 
of unusual character 
is offered’ in every 
phase of hairdress- 
ing and beauty 

culture 















to handle.” Ah! that I should have 


been thus, in the heyday of my achieve- | 


ment, reduced to ignominious confes- 
sion. Let me be shriven, then. Let 
me expose my shortcomings to the 
baleful glare of public opinion: 


I have never been initiated into the 
secrets of the beauty salons. (No 
Claudius I, thus to violate the esoteric 
rites of our modern Bona Dea.) 
Neither, God help me, am I in a posi- 
tion to discuss the relative merits of 
cleansing creams. Again, the rolling 
out of wrinkles is not my forte. Un- 
like Paul Swan, I have found it im- 
possible—even under the influence of 
two nut sundaes—to come staggering 
out of Huyler’s. And (have pity on 
an inconsiderable male!) I cannot 
lift a face! Of incompetence— 
Guilty! Of laziness—Ditto. 


SPECIAL express elevator whisked 

me up to the Men’s Shop at Lord 
& Taylor’s, thus saving me much 
mental anguish and elbowing. (Have 
you ever noticed how insufferably rude 
women become once they have entered 
a department store?) Arriving, then, 
unruffled, I was in a position to ap- 
preciate a number of interesting items 
referred to, by the clerk, as “gentle- 
men’s merchandise”! I found, in ad- 
dition to some interesting looking 
bathing suits—the shirts of which bore 
narrow stripes in henna or light blue 
on white backgrounds—a collection of 
beach robes which fairly made me long 
for June, plus the purchase price. 
Realizing that Deauville pajamas are 
a bit gay for this country, the ““Men’s 
Shop” experts have designed a pleasing 
variation—double-breasted beach suits 
of botany flannel. The coats are cut 
fairly long in order that they may do 
double duty as lounge robes, while the 
trousers are made on the conventional 
pajama pattern with a draw string. 
The suits may be had, either in light 
tan or in French blue, at thirty dollars. 
Full length dressing gowns of the 
same material cost only twenty dollars, 
and afford a pleasant relief from the 
ubiquitous stripes of recent years. 

Another good buy is a beach coat 
of French ratteen, at fifteen dollars. 
These coats, in addition to being well 
tailored, are sturdy and _ practical. 
Sand and salt water should do them 
small damage. 

Athletic drawers, in colors, have 
been popular for some time, and now 
Lord & Taylor’s are showing lisle 
undershirts, striped in blue, pink or 
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APPROVED 
BY NEW YORK 


WHEN suites in a new 
apartment hotel are so 
eminently attractive 
that 92% are per- 
manently leased within 
four months the re- 
maining eight must also 
be interesting. 

Two rooms and serv- 
ing pantry, furnished 
or unfurnished, with 
full service. Restaurant. 


Direction 


Oscar WINTRAB 
Lexington Ave.at37thSt. 

















THE COMING OF LEO STAATS 
The Greatest Ballet Master in Europe, to the Ander- 
son-Milton School for a period of ten weeks only 
beginning July 1st 
and 
The Establishment of a 

six weeks’ intensive drama study course for students 
and teachers of Drama, Stage Management, Stage 
Direction, Play-writing, Voice, Diction, beginning 


July 15th 


ENROLL NOW 


Applications also received for the regular fall courses 
including training by Skilled Specialists in Every 
Branch of Theatre Technique. 


cw 


MR. JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON 


in personal charge of the Musical Comedy course 


MR. ROBERT MILTON 


conducts the Drama Courses. 


cw 


John Murray Anderson—Robert Milton 
School of the Theatre and Dance 
128-130 EAST 58TH STREET 
cows 


Phone Plaza 4524. Address all communications 
to the General]|Manager. 
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orange. ‘The shirts cost two dollars 
each, and drawers—of some silklike 
material—to match, are three-fifty. 
““Gentlemen’s merchandise” indeed! 

The “Men’s Shop” stocks several 
well known brands of clothes—in- 
cluding Hickey Freeman’s, which are 
above the average—and these can be 
purchased elsewhere in town. It also 
has a four-piece suit of the town-and- 
country variety which is made up in 
materials exclusive with Lord & 
Taylor. Priced at eighty and ninety 
dollars these suits are really distin- 
guished of appearance. 


RUGERS, in East Forty-fifth 

Street, are featuring a laundry- 
foiler in the form of buttonless 
pajamas, priced at ten dollars a pair. 
I recommend them to bachelors and 
urge that they make their purchases 
quickly before the benedicts have ex- 
hausted the available supply. 

In the Rogers-Peet window at 
Forty-first and Fifth are displayed the 
distinctive hatbands of every fraterni- 
ty, club and regiment—I truly believe 
—in the western world. An explana- 
tory card carries a warning to the ef- 
fect that credentials must be shown 
before a purchase may be consum- 
mated. All of which, of course, is 
very careful and exemplary—yet it 
kept me from entering the shop, al- 
though I am eligible to wear at least 
three of the darned things. My ad- 
vice to prospective purchasers is to in- 
vade the place with passports, birth 
certificates, army discharges, grips, 
passwords, and witnesses. 

—Bow Ler 


ARE YOU A NEW YORKER? 

THE ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS 
ON PAGE 35, 

1—The Capitol, where Major 
Bowes, director of the theatre, lives. 
2—The Barbetta Restaurant, at 321 
West Forty-sixth Street. 3—First 
Street, below First Avenue. 4—The 
Greek Orthodox Church on Ninth 
Street, between Second and Third 
avenues. 5—30 West Forty-fourth 
Street has served as the Yale Club, 
D.K.E. Club, Cornell Club, and the 
Army and Navy Club. 6—Nippon 
Club, at 161 West Ninety-third Street. 
7—Pearl Street. 8—At the one-cent 
coffee stands established by the St. 
Andrew’s Society. 9—The lake at 
the northeast corner of the Park. 10 
—The Grand Republic, sister ship of 
the General Slocum. 
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halimar- 


Exotic as an Indian Love Song 
Provocative as the Orient itself 
Yet with a subtlety that will appeal 
to the woman of good taste! 


ie 
It is Guerlain’s newest perfume 


Created in France... and bottled there 
under the personal supervision 


of M. Guerlain 


is 


B. ALTMAN & CO., Fifth Avenue and 34th Street 
BONWIT, TELLER & CO., Fifth Avenue and 38th Street 
FRANKLIN SIMON & CO., 414 Fifth Avenue 
JAY-THORPE, Inc., 24 W. 57th Street 

LORD & TAYLOR, Fifth Avenue and 38th Street 

SAKS— FIFTH AVENUE, 49th to 50th Street 

JOHN WANAMAKER, Broadway and 10th Street 


also at the better druggists 
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HE SERVIS in the John Ward Stores is 
unique and interesting. Having concen- 
trated exclusivly for over a quarter ofa century 
on fine footwear for men, there is no problem 
either of taste or fit with which this traind 
organization is not fully competent to deal. 


Address for booklet or orders 


191 Hudson Street, New York City 


Shops in NEw YorK + BROOKLYN + NEWARK - PHILADELPHIA 



































/ HOTEL MARGUERY 


270 Park Avenue, at 47th Street 


Residents and visitors who know their New York 
live at the Marguery, surrounded by other 
perspicacious personalities. Selah! 


SPECIAL SUMMER RATES 


ROOMS AND SALON SUITES FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 
VANDERBILT 6140 
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PARIS 
LETTER 


Paris, May 15, 1926. 


1 € AST year it 
\ee ie not, the 
AY ret spring _ be- 
VO fore that it was, 
and now again 
Paris is extraordi- 
narily _ entertain- 
ing. The franc falls in spite of 
Foch, but the curtains continue to go 
up. 

The most amazing affair is at the 
Odéon. The government’s staid old 
theatre has always been runner-up for 
the Comédie Francaise, and to see it 
open with an extravagant piece of 
jazz is like seeing John D. Rocke- 
feller opening a dancing academy. 
And the rest of Paris seems to have 
taken its cue from the government. 
Vanni Marcou of the Opéra is sing- 
ing about “Suzanne’s Secret” at the 
Empire Music Hall; M. de Silvain, 
ousted from the Comédie, preceded 
him in a knee-breeches version of 
“Tartuffe.” It is highbrow to be 
lowbrow, and saner critics are blam- 
ing the sunspots for it. 





UT it is probably due to New 
York. Manhattan is more than 
the gold center nowadays. The arrival 
of new blood, racially, is always of 
esthetic importance in a jaded cos- 
mopolitan capital like this one. 
Broadway has been slowly and is now 
openly claiming Paris. Elsie Janis 
and Josephine Baker are effecting the 
arterial transfusion for Paris that the 
Muscovites and now Senorita Meller, 
at much greater expense, have afford- 
ed New York. Miss Janis’ carica- 
tures of Meller, before and after 
taking Broadway, of Max Dearly, 
Mistinguett, etc., have been perhaps 
cautiously received by the critics who, 
remembering the French debt, see in 
her a witty, tactful officer of the 
American Legion, and write accord- 
ingly. But critics do not buy seats, 
even at the Champs-Elysées Music 
Hall. The public does. ‘The double 
piano jazz of Jean Weiner and Clé- 
ment Doucet that concludes the bill 
only intensifies the Harlem _ note 
though both of these classicists han- 
dle Gershwin as if he were Bach or 
glass. 
Miss Baker, at the new Follies 
show, perhaps presents the mulatto 
mezzotint which Paris hopes is our 
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true color. The show “A Day of 
Folly” is spectacular as a Christmas 
Tree on whose tip Miss Baker glit- 
ters as the advertised “Black Star.” 
She is now being dressed by Poiret. 
From him she ordered a red tunic and 
skirt. But at the final fitting she 
changed her plans. 

“T guess I won’t wear no skirt,” was 
her explanation. “I'll just wear the 
tunic if you’ll put a big bow on be- 
hind.” 


ASCHA GUITRY has opened a 
\J revue at the Marigny which is 
witty, bitter, subtle. Its high point is a 
Degas Ballet. (Perhaps Broadway is 
not influencing Paris too much, after 
all.) “La Carcasse,” dealing with a 
decayed and decadent general, did for 
the French Army what “What Price 
Glory?” did for the Marines and, 
having done it, tactfully closed. The 
Ambassadeurs is going to have Paul 
Whiteman and Florence Mills. Pi- 
randello’s latest “Comme Ci (ou 
Comme Ca),” already bought by the 
Theatre Guild, was applauded the 
opening night, hissed the second and 
had both done to it the third. How- 
ever, that is now the Theatre Guild’s 
business. 


VEN Georgette Le Blanc, to be 

recalled for her association with 
Maeterlinck, Blue Birds and unhappi- 
ness, gave, after many years’ si- 
lence, an evening called “From Bach 
to Jazz.” She is fifty-eight, her 
voice is worn; but she afforded Geli- 
cate pleasure in her whispered mélange 
of Debussy and Irving Berlin. The 
final touch came with a night of first 
auditions by young American com- 
posers hailing from Newark, Deep 
Water, Missouri, and other points 
west. 

Regarding the “Mechanical Ballet” 
by George Antheil (New Jersey) we 
have already spoken with praise. His 
string quartet, which had a private 
hearing recently at one of Natalie 
Barney’s classical musical Fridays, 
was given and cursed again by the 
press. 

But the best of the damnation 
settled on Vanity Fair’s clever Virgil 
Thomson (Missouri), whose “Church 
Sonata,” based on a popular Sunday 
school hymn, was artfully re-routed 
by Thomson into (1) choral, (2) tan- 
go, and (3) fugue. Damrosch, 
whose interest in modern music does 
so much to ruin it, is to give Antheil’s 
“Symphony in F” next winter. 
—GENET 
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Orphos-The Tooth Paste 
of Successful Folk 


AN ADITORIAL 


By James WALLEN 


Oreuos is the favored tooth paste of pro- 
gressive, successful folk because it appeals to 
their common sense, their logic and their desire 
for abundant health. 


Orphos is a pleasant tooth paste, but it is not 
a confection. Its chief purpose is to remove the 
day's accumulation of soft, sticky tartar before 
it hardens into a coral growth which lances 
and infects the gum tissue, uproots otherwise 
sound teeth, causes pus pockets and shatters 
the general health. 

Orphos should be used before bedtime and again 
in the morning to make you tooth-sound and 
mouth-perfect. Orphos has the additional merit 
of making the teeth smooth as ivory and white 
as alabaster. Orphos is the only night-time tooth 
paste with equal virtues for morning use. 





A tube to convince you of the merits of Orphos, sent free 


FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


Orpuos Co., INc., 22 W. 32ND St., NEw York City 
Please send me, free, a trial size of OreHos Tooth Paste. 


Name, 
Address___ 


City___ State. 
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UNEQUALLED IN VALUE AND 


DELICACY OF COLOR AND TONE. 


409 Madison Ave. 
at Forty-eighth Se 


New Hotel St. Regis Shop Opens June First 
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GIFTS AND ACCESSORIES 


Waldorf-Astoria 


34th St. and Fifth Ave. 


1580 Broadway 
With Men's Depe 
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TABLES FOR 
TWO 


Central Park — Road- 
house Report—and the 
Montmartre Opening 


so often 
| Dy you get a 
chance to sob 


gently about un- 
realized _ possibili- 
ties in the restau- 
rant line that it 
really seems ridiculous for me to take 
up space here with lamentations as to 
the many possibilities of improvement 
in Central Park Casino if only some- 
body could get a sufficiently long lease 
on it to make it worth fixing. For 
it may have been a gourmet’s paradise 
to our grandfathers, but it is nothing 
but an Idea now. ‘The notion of sit- 
ting, practically among 
green trees and shrub- 
bery, with only the occasional purr 
of a taxi to remind you that you are 
in the middle of New Y ork, is a de- 
lightful one. But the service is very 
bad; the food, on the night I was 
there (and each of the four of us or- 
dered a different dish, for which a 
great many cans were opened), was 
worse than mediocre, and the wom- 
en’s orchestra demonstrated again the 
fact that nothing is more dreary than 
dance music that does not make you 
want to dance. 

Mind you, there’s no reason that 
I can see why a perfectly good jazz or- 
chestra could not be recruited entirely 
from feminine talent. But this one is 
a sad setback to people who would 
like to believe that women can rival 
men in any line of work. 

In short, I don’t like the place, 
though I used to in a vague kind of 
way. And I repeat, it is perfectly 
maddening to think of what, despite 
all the well known risks of the res- 
taurant business, an intelligent person 
could do with that layout. 


NNOUNCEMENTS from the 

out-of-town dancing places are 
coming in, in droves. It develops 
that the Pickwick Supper Club in 
Greenwich has begun its third season 
of Friday night supper dances, with 
Larry Siry’s orchestra officiating in the 
proceedings. The Pickwick is a grand 
place to go in summer anyhow, there 
being a larger percentage of attractive 
dancing flappers and very smart young- 
marrieds there than in almost any 
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murmuring 
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other public place that I can think of. 

The Post Lodge, in Larchmont, 
was completely redecorated as a Span- 
ish patio for no reason except an ex- 
cuse for a spring opening; Ross Fen- 
ton Farms in Asbury Park, the rowdy 
Woodmansten Inn, the new Castilian 
Gardens and the more familiar Pavil- 
ion Royal on the Merrick Road in 
Valley Stream, Long Island, are all 
going strong, and will be investigated 
as soon as my careless friends get over 
the habit of having blowouts or run- 
ning out of gasoline within two miles 
of Grand Central Station. 


ATEST method of avoiding the 
Traffic Court (this is a true 
story): 

A young man recently left an 
old and tattered Buick parked in front 
of a night club during his presence 
there. The Buick was very tattered, 
one license plate being made of card- 
board, the fenders tied on with wire 
attached to the radiator cap, the tail- 
light not functioning because of the 
reluctance of the batteries—oh, very 
sad indeed, but still capable of ob- 
structing the space in front of a hy- 
drant. The inevitable cop with a 
ticket was waiting when our hero 
emerged. “Oh, officer, have a heart! 
Gee, I'd sell this bunch of junk for 
twenty-five dollars.” A great light, 
and then a deeper regret stole over the 
features of the handsome officer of the 
law. 

“You would? And I have only 
twenty-four dollars with me.” 

“Sold!” cried our Lothario happily, 
and making out a bill of sale then and 
there, he departed in a taxi. The 
moral of this is “Stay Single.” 


HANT of praise from one who 
apparently likes to dine well, in- 
expensively, and without interruption: 
“The place is called Gallo, and is 
located a few doors north of Sixtieth 
Street on the west side of Broadway. 
There is usually a basket of fat mush- 
rooms, flanked with two bundles of 
spaghetti, in the window, which is so 
constructed that you can look right 
in—there are no curtains or atmos- 
phere—and see the spaghetti in the 
making. 

“There are no soft lights and 
music, no fleet-footed dancers and sil- 
ver-throated entertainers. The floor 
is tiled and the tables are of black 
marble. The walls are painted to re- 
semble arches beyond which you seem 
to see a body of water—but all this 


Pest & Co. 


Fifth Avenue at 35th St.—N. Y. 
Paris Palm Beach London 
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All That is Smart in 
BATHING SUITS AND 
' BATHING ACCESSORIES 
is here at Best’s 


From the youthful Nada fashion 
of boyishly cut flannel trunks and 
knitted wool top to exquisite slips 
of printed or plain silks—and cre- 

tonne or hand-blocked linen coats or 
the chic new rubberized ones, the 
important hats, shoes and bags—all 
at moderate prices. 
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RAINY DAY IN 
UNION SQ 


HE other 

day it rained 
, . very hard. 
We had to go out 
several times.... 
and it always 
rained very hard 
just when we had 
to go out. And 
then we appre- 
ciated the convenience of Union 
Square. Ducking between drops 
we ran down the subway stairs 
just in front of our shop. The 
B. M. T. Subway! ... and we 
wanted the Interborough! But 
the rain—so we gave the B. M. 
T. one of our nickels, walked 
through their station and there 
we were in a Lexington Avenue 
train, dry as Andy Volstead. We 
had always thought of Union 
Square as it is on sunny days, with 
its green grass and gay flowers, 
but here was Union Square the 
practical, the accessible. And 
that made us think about sub- 
ways, and how many there are, 
and where they'll take you... . 
Any part of New York is only 
a few minutes from Union 
Square. And thousands of trains 
bring you and take you every day! 











But why all this dissertation 
about Union Square? ... Well, 
we want you to know how easy 
it is to get to the place where you 
can buy the kind of clothes real 
New Yorkers wear... . you'll 
have to take our word for it that 
these are that kind of clothes. ... 
and also that we sell them for 
at least $10 less than you can buy 
the same for anywhere else in 
New York. You'll have to take 
our word for it... . unless you'll 
come to 37 Union Square to let 
us prove it. Drop in some time 


and ask for Nat. 





CLOTHES 


37 Union Square, 
Between 16th & 17th Streets 














is forgotten when the food is served. 

“The meal, proper, starts with an- 
tipasto. You may quote your Zucca, 
your Giolito, and your Enrico, but I 
am willing to wager that, after one 
try, you will be a confirmed ‘Gal- 
lian.’ Then you follow with spaghetti. 
and you can see it ladled out and 
shaken and twisted, steaming and 
gleaming, to be covered with a rich 
heavy sauce—there are six different 
kinds. You use cheese or you don’t 
and then twirl away merrily. 

“At the end, you sigh with pure 
ecstasy. I, personally, have never 
been able to eat more than that, but 
I understand, from those who know, 
that their steaks are superb. Master- 
pieces! Their chicken melts in the 
mouth. —“APRIL” 


LL decked out in black and white 
stripes, with some of the win- 
dows already open over the street, the 
Montmartre staged its summer open- 
ing last week, with Moss and Fontana 
to give it a send-off. And it seems 
to me that I have already said every- 
thing nice I can think of, both about 
the Montmartre and about Moss and 
Fontana. I think they are the most 
engaging and likable and unspoiled 
and nice-looking couple anywhere, 
quite aside from the fact that their 
dancing is all that everybody says that 
ballroom dancing ought to be. And 
the crowd at the Montmartre main- 
tains a high average, and I am fond 
of Charlie Journal, who has finally 
begun to recognize me after three 
years, during which time I had begun 
to think that my face was exactly like 
everybody else’s face, which is discour- 
aging. 

(I must have a strange and exotic 
personality—flowers wilt on me, per- 
fume vanishes, and head waiters never 
remember having seen me _ before, 
though other people have embarrass- 
ing powers of recognition in my 
case. ) 

Moss and Fontana are not doing 
the tragic tango in their new sur- 
roundings, it being rather elaborate 
and cumbersome in a small club, but 
a series of new dances. ‘Their en- 
gagement is limited, and they will 
probably remain only a week or so 
longer. 


ND, why, poppa, won’t they al- 
low ladies to take a look at the 
Stock Exchange quotations in the 

Hotel Astor? Is dis a system? 
—Lirstick 
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THE BOB 
and 
PERMANENT WAVE 


as conceived by 


Gaul 


add that distinctive note so desir- 
able to Madame’s coiffure! His pro- | 
cess leaves the hair beautifully soft 
and lovely,with its full, rich, natural 
lustre—so important to the woman 
of discrimination! 


Call or Write for Appointment 
Telephone Bryant 9964 


586 Fifth Avenue - - New York 
Between 47th and 48th Streets 


tilt lal call, alla 
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Are You Looking 
for Happiness 


? 


Happiness is not governed 
but it can be promoted by 
one’s sufroundings, and all 
we wish to say is, that if com- 
fort, convenience, service, a 
good table and a desire to 
please can contribute to your 
happiness, Park Chambers is 
a place where you'll be happy. 


Talk it over with our 


MR. LEONARD 


PARA 
CHAMBERS 


EDWARD H. CRANDALL, President 





IN THE HOME OF HOTELS 
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“THE SAD YOUNG 
WOMEN” 


T was one of those cold, windy 
May days and for some strange 
reason, possibly because my unlined 
spring coat clung to me like paper, I 
gave up the idea of going to Sherry’s 
for luncheon and dropped in at Childs 
instead. A moment later she came in, 
aloof and “genteel” in the crowd, and 
sat down at my table. 

“Ts it always like this at noon?” 
she asked, with what I call a lorgnette 
look. 

I was ready for her. “I’ve really 
never been here before, so I don’t 
know.” 

She explained, “Why, at night, this 
is really quite an exclusive place, you 
know.” 

I raised my brows. 

“You can even have a table to your- 
self,” she continued. 

An unconscious blunder on her part 
of course. By this time she was real- 
izing her slip, and I looked furtively 
for the slow rise of color in her face. 
After five minutes’ vain watching, I 
turned to my rhubarb. 

“These working girls, how do they 
do it?” Still the Duchess. 

“You mean—work?” I asked, with 
a horrid little jerk to the word. 

“No, the things they eat. Always 
pastry and nothing else.” 

“What they don’t have at home— 
perhaps,” I offered, not entirely from 
my imagination. 

“But then, the food really isn’t 
a dollar and a half, the same as any- 


cheap. A good dinner must come to 
where else.” 

Silence. 

Then, “Of course I come here only 


4 ” 
for the green vegetables. 


I foundered for an idea, and find- 
ing it, smiled. 
“Oh, I come just for the rhubarb.” 
Like a good bridge player I left at 
the critical moment, having made my 
score, and wandered back to the office, 
while she probably went back to the 
neckwear department at McCabe’s. 
—M. WILsEy 


THE Roap To HEALTH 


’ 





Of the thousands who have taken Dr. 8 
syrup, fully ninety per cent. had indigestion. 
The others did not know what was the matter 
with them. Many of them within 48 hours 
were well enough to write Dr. glowing 
letters.—Adv. in Chicago Paper. 





Had we taken the stuff, we would 
have called on Dr. 





personally. 








Society never WInRS 
at this weakness 


What qualities must a woman have to be 
a social success—beauty, grace, culture, 
wit? Society appreciates these but it has 
never yet closed its doors to the woman 
who lacks them. 

The seeker after social popularity may 
be utterly without distinction in a dozen 
ways—in features, family, personality; she 
may even lack discretion. Yet social suc- 
cess may be hers! 

But there is one thing that puts her 
under a tremendous social handicap— 

One thing without which no woman can 
live up to a man’s ideal of her—perfect 
personal cleanliness! 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
perspiration odor and moisture have kept 
more women from a coveted social 
position than any other one thing. 
Yet how many women fail to see 
when they fall short! 

If girls and women—yes, and 
men, too—could only understand 
that soap and water cannot counter- 
act this disagreeable thing! Special 


THE ODORONO COMPANY 
145-B Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 












measures are necessary to keep the under- 
arms always dry and odorless. 

The one perfect precaution now regularly 
used by millions is the underarm toilette 
—Odorono! 

Odorono is a corrective of both perspiration 
odor and moisture. It was formulated by 
a physician and has been used for years in 
hospitals by physicians and nurses who 
know its antiseptic qualities and under- 
stand its scientific action. 

A clear, clean liquid, Odorono is as de- 
lightful to use as the daintiest toilet water 
You need apply it only twice a week to 
enjoy absolute assurance of perfect under- 
arm cleanliness. Never a trace of odor or 
moisture; never a stained garment! 

Such a little thing and yet it 
means so much! Adopt the under- 
arm toilette now; have for yourself 
the ease and comfort of mind its 
regular use means. Get a bottle of 
Odorono at any toilet counter; 
35c, 60c and $1 or send by mail 
postpaid. 

Canadian Address: 
468 King Street, West, Toronto 





RUTH MILLER, 145-B Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 
Please send me sample of Odorono and booklet for which I enclose sc. 


Nore:—If you would also like to try Creme Odorono, a delightful new creme 
which corrects odor only, send sc additional. 
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The Ticker 
says 


Nothing 
about 


To-morrow 


AN exhaustive survey recently made 

by one of America’s leading univer- 
sities, showed that of a large number of 
men who had speculated over a period 
of years, 97% actually lost money, 2% 
broke even and only 1% came out ahead. 






The ticker says nothing about tomor- 
row. It makes no promises—yet it is fer 
the future alone that any man invests. 


Why take chances? Why not safe- 
guard tne future? Ina few years you can 
build up a comfortable income in Adair 
Guaranteed 644% Bonds. And every 
dollar you invest will be amply secured 
by a closed first mortgage upon care- 
fully selected income-producing proper- 
ties, protected by a constantly widening 
margin of safety, with earnings always 
subject to the mortgage. 


This already ample security is further 
fortihed by the unconditional guarantee 
of the Adair Realty & Trust Company, 
in writing on the face of the bond, 
pledging every dollar of our capital, sur- 
plus and profits. 


Back of this guarantee is the unbroken 
record of over 60 years without loss to 
any Adair Investor. 

Further, one of the largest and most conservative 
Surety Companies in America stands ready at all times 
to insure any Adair Bond against loss. 

Finally, there is the yield—an uninterrupted income 
of $65 a year from every $1000 you invest. No other 
investment of equal security offers so much—as a 
comparison will quickly show. 


Adair Guaranteed 612% Bonds 
Have an income Advantage of 


62% more than 4% bonds 

44% more than 4%% bonds 

30% more than 5% bonds 

18% more than 5%2% bonds 

8% more than 6% bonds 
Without obligation on your part we will gladly suggest 
an investment plan exactly suited to your needs— if you 
will mail the coupon today ! 


ADAIR REALTY 


& MORTGAGE CO. inc 


Exclusive Distributors 


270 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 


Phone Caledonia 7160 
Ownership identical with Adair Realty & Trust Co. of Atlante 


ADAIR REALTY & MQRTGAGE CO., /ne. 
270 Madison Avenue Dept. NY-5 
New York City 


Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation your 
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PUBLICITY AND HATS 


HE excited voice of a hat manu- 

facturer client pours its tale of 

woe over the publicity man’s 
telephone wire: 

“Lewis Stone is wearing a Blank 
straw hat—you gotta get me a picter 
of a film star wearing one of our 
Blank straw hats or we’re sunk!” 

After which the publicity man’s 
little woolly-haired stenographer is 
gently asked to suggest the hand- 
somest film star in New York to pose 
in a straw hat. 

“Richard Dix,” her answer comes 
without the slightest hesitation. “He 
was simply gorgeous in “The Vanish- 
ing American.” 

“Did he wear a straw hat in “The 
Vanishing American’?” 

Adequately prepared with this in- 
formation, the Famous Players studio 
on Long Island is called on the phone: 

“Hello, studio? The pub- 
licity chief, please.” 

“‘He’s in conference.” 

“Well, then the assistant publicity 
man.” 

“‘He’s in conference with the pub- 
icity man.” 

“But I want to get in touch with 
Richard Dix!” 

“Try our New York publicity man 
at Murray Hill 8500.” Slightly ex- 
hausted but still enthusiastic, the New 
York office is called. 

“Murray Hill 8500? I want 
o speak to your publicity man.” 

“He’s in conference.” 

“Well, how about his assistant?” 

A protracted pause ensues while the 
assistant is being paged. At last there 
is a reply. 

“Hello. I want to present a straw 
hat to Richard Dix, and to photo- 
graph him wearing it.” 

“T’m sorry but he’s awfully busy 
right now shooting his next picture. 
Will any one else do?” 

“Who would you suggest?” 

“Chester Conklin.” 

“No! It isn’t to be a funny pic- 


ture!” 


“Clara Bow?” 

“No! It’s a man’s straw hat.” 

“How about Richard Dix?” 

“Great! What size hat does he 
wear?” 

“Let me think. Eight? No that’s 
his shoes. I’m not sure—either 65%, 
or maybe 74%. Be sure to be at the 
studio promptly at ten because Mr. 
Dix hates waiting and he has a lot of 
work to do.” 

Promptly at ten o'clock the next 
morning, armed with straw hats that 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
TIPPING 
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AY what you may, there are 

waiters and waiters. And after 
all, the one who does more than 
just serve food deserves a reasonable 
tip. 
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ARNA'S waiters are expert, and 

are paid accordingly. But the 
“tip” that delights the pride and 
purse of the better-than-averave 
waiter is taken care of by a 10% 
service charge on your bill—nc thiag 
more. 
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AN unusual arrangement, say you? 
But then an unusual dining- 
place is 
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range in size from 6 to 7%, and re- 
inforced by three photographers repre- 
scnting the newspaper syndicates, the 
publicity man takes the main entrance 
of the huge studio at Pierce Avenue 
by storm. ‘The doorman, however, 
casts a truculent and suspicious eye up- 
on the publicity squad. 

“Whereya goin’?” 

“To see Richard Dix.” 

“Whereya pass? What! No pass!!! 
Whatcha selling?” 

“T wish to give Mr. Dix a straw 
hat.” 

“He don’t wear ’em.” 

“T have a ten o'clock appointment.” 

“Well, you might have said so 
first.” 

After much red tape and a long 
march down winding corridors the 
Publicity Room is finally reached and 
the news is vouchsafed that Mr. Dix 
has not arrived as yet but is momen- 
tarily epected. In the meantime the 
squad is to go down to the studio and 
cet everything ready so that Mr. Dix 
will not lose any time. Accordingly 
there follows another long walk past 
mysterious doors, into an elevator, 
down innumerable stairs, into the big 
studio itself. 

The group on Set Three look up in 
a disinterested fashion at the new- 
comers and continue to wait for Mr. 
Dix. A director and his assistant sit 
conversing in canvas chairs. A three- 
piece orchestra is playing jazz softly to 
itself. From other sets come sub- 
dued sounds of activity and the glare 
of Kleigs is reflected on the huge slop- 
ing ceiling. ‘The camera man is talk- 
ing in an undertone to an electrician 
threading his camera as he talks. 

The syndicate photographers seem 
thoroughly at home. The straw hats 
are laid out in an even row, all new 
and shiny in their pristine glory. 

At twelve o’clock a youth is dis- 
patched to Mr. Dix’s dressing room. 
He hastens back to report that Mr. Dix 
hasn’t arrived but is momentarily ex- 
pected. One of the photographers 
apologetically murmurs something 
about “shooting another story,” picks 
up his camera, and silently fades out 
of the picture. 

The assistant director allows that 
“Mr. Dix musta been up late last 
night.” Every one corroborates his 
statement without enthusiasm. The 
orchestra, having run through its en- 
tire repertoire of jazz, now mangles 
the classics. A little while later there 
is a general exit for lunch. 

After lunch when the studio has 
resumed its activity, the two remaining 
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The Most Central 


Residential Location 


in New York 


From Fifth Avenue and 62nd Street it is but a 
moment to the theatre, shopping and business 
centers. No other fine residential section is 
comparable to it. 

810 Fifth Avenue now offers a few apart- 
ments of 13 rooms and 5 baths. All have 
southern exposure over the Knickerbocker 
Club and a beautiful view of Central Park. 
Changes in room arrangement can be made if 
needed. 


100% Cooperative 


J. E. R. Carpenter, Architect. 
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When It’s June 
in New York 


Kagon 


The florists are wreathed in 
happy smiles... The mar- 
rying parsons are working 
double shifts... And a lot 
of about-to-be fathers in law 
are spoiling their golf in a 
strained effort to think of 
the gift that will bring last- 
ing happiness to the young 
bride. 


These fathers are wasting a 
lot of energy, and for no 
reason at all... It’s really 
much easier than that. 


A gift that will remove forever that 
nagging bane of existence, the land- 
lord . That will forestall the 
moving van in its path of wreckage, 
and will add jov to the years to 


come isa PERMANENT HOME 


And there are such things to be 
had in New York 


At 1172 Park Avenue the comfort 
of permanence is combined with 
the joy of living in the midst of 
New York’s social activities... 
And the convenience of easy acces- 
sibility may be had at prices which 
will appeal to even the most im- 
pecunious father. 


1172 PARK AVENUE 


Corner of 93rd Street 
100% Cooperative Ownership 
TYPICAL PRICES 


Depending on the floor 
11 Rooms, 5 Baths 
$22,000 to $41,000 
12 Rooms, 5 Baths 
$34,000 to $45,000 


TWO MAISONETTES 
Separate private entrances and addresses 
on Park Avenue 
SOUTH 
11 Rooms, 4 baths—extra lavatory 
28,000 
CORNER 


5 baths—extra lavatory 
$35, 


13 Rooms, 


Ready this Summer 


Plans by Rosario CANDELA 
Builder Micuaer E. Paterno 
-_% agent’s office has been established at 


he building, where full information will 
be given every day including Sunday. 


SELLING and MANAGING AGENT 


Douglas L. Elliman «Co. 
15 East 49th Street Plaza 9200 











news syndicate photographers are un- 
accounted for. Well, at least the hats 
have not walked out. At a quarter to 
three a youth appears with the glad 
tidings that Mr. Dix has just arrived 
and will be right down. 

A few minutes later, Richard Dix 
himself appears on the scene looking 
handsome and virile albeit a trifle pale. 
His head size is ascertained and a neat 
sennet is quickly selected from the or- 
derly row. It is duly presented with 
the compliments of the manufac- 
turer. Picture! The news photog- 
raphers having left, the studio pho- 
tographer is drafted into service. 

The Kleigs flash on....The or- 
chestra stops playing. ...A breathless 
silence A faint click! Comes the 
dawn and a breathlessly awaiting 
world will gaze with starry-eyed won- 
der upon a picture of Richard Dix 
wearing a Blank straw hat! 

—EmiLe C. SCHNURMACHER 


WHY I LIKE NEW YORK 


Because at the Madison Avenue 
door of the Ritz the other day there 
appeared a British officer beautifully 
uniformed in blue with golden buttons 
and epaulets carrying under his arm a 
large sword with leather trappings, 
who marched gallantly to the street 
corner. At that moment the lights 
changed and the traffic came to a halt. 
Surprised, the B.O. looked around— 
then stepped majestically from the 
curb and, as he crossed the avenue, 
turned to the mystified policeman and 
said ““Thenk you.” 

Because on looking up from our 
tea-table-in-the-window we beheld th 
latest in science, namely a great mov- 
ing-van with the word ““Truckology” 
emblazoned across its front.—S. H. D. 


Because 1 had breakfast in a Fifth 
Avenue Child’s across from a total 
stranger who nodded to me two days 
later on Broadway. 

Because an elegant clerk in Trip- 
ler’s had me completely cowed by his 
English accent until he said ““The only 
difference is that these shoits have 
longer pernts on the collar.” 

Because the most interesting person 
I ever met was a taxi-driver in cap 
and sweater who accompanied me, top- 
hatted and gardenia-ed, into a Forty- 
eighth Street bar on Easter Sunday, 
told me that his hair had turned white 
during two hours at Verdun, and in- 
sisted on paying for alternate rounds, 

—HorvEnDILE 
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When the finest cost 
but a quarter for twenty— 


‘Why not 
Smoke the 
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I made it easy 
to eat nuts” 


UTS were a nuisance when 
I opened my first nut store. 
You could only buy them in the 
shell. So homes went nutless, 
for what busy housewife could 
bother to crack nuts for cakes 
and salads, or risk the mess of 
serving unshelled nuts? So I con- 
ceived the idea of shelling and 
salting the nuts for my customers, 
and to-day I have 13 stores as a 


reward.” 
—Charles S. Cash 


CASHS 
mee-tee nuts REG. 


Mail Order Dept. 143-147 W. B’way--Whitehall 5608 
202 Fulton (Hud. Term. Bldg.) 1254 B'way, 32 St. 
Hudson Term. Concourse 2175 B’way, 77 St. 
223 Fulton (nr. Greenwich) 2381 B’way, 87 St. 
309 Madison, 42 St. 2529 B’way, 95 St. 
Pershing Sq. Bldg. 68 Lenox, 114 St. 
658 W. 181 (nr. Wadsworth) 927 Prospect,163St. 
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MUSICAL 
EVENTS 


Oh, That Jazz, and Oh, 
Those Blues” 


\ 4 ’ HE intellec- 
gh tual pastime 
WES of taking 

, i 
.\ > jazz and _ blues 
solemnly now 
: boasts official rule 

» 4 books, meaning 
“Jazz,” by Paul Whiteman with the 
editorial assistance of Mary Margaret 
McBride (Sears), and “Blues,” an 
anthology edited by W. C. Handy, 
with an introduction by Abbé Niles 
and magnificent illustrations — by 
Miguel Covarrubias (Albert & Charles 
Boni). The Whiteman book is 
chiefly autobiographical, with assorted 
esthetic and historic notions tossed in 
for the cerebral reader. “The Handy 
volume consists principally of music 
to try on your piano, if you care for a 
variation on a familiar theme. 

In spite of the wise winking that 
usually accompanies a work signed by 
a public entertainer, we suspect that 
Mr. Whiteman had a good deal to do 
with the production of “Jazz.” The 
jerky, somewhat breathless style is not 
unlike the amiable musico’s conversa- 
tion, and the principles set down have 
been borne out in the practices of his 
superb orchestra. 

As the Whiteman ensemble has long 
since proved that contemporary jazz 
is only faintly related to the “Livery 
Stable” stall of music, so does its 
Stokowski escape from the antiquated 
formulas in defining the fatal word. 
He calls it “unacademic counterpoint,” 
‘a musical treatment consisting largely 
in question and answer, sound and echo.” 
“Tt is,’ he concludes, “the manner.” 
The novice in jazz can’t do much 
better than look at page 119 of “Jazz” 
and study the paraphrases of “Home, 
Sweet Home.” For the rest, the book 
is eminently readable, pleasantly i 
structive, and occasionally inaccurate. 
The section on the derivation of cer- 
tain popular tunes from masterworks 
misquotes the titles, not of the 
“classics” but of several of the jazz 
airs said to have been lifted from 
them. An allusion to “Schubert’s 
“Two Grenadiers’ ” will be a novelty 
to those who have fancied that the 
song is by Schumann. and the sec- 
tion on phonograph recording is al- 
ready obsolescent in view of the daily 


beauty commandments 
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—lifting sagging muscles 
—correcting a double chin 
—removing wrinkles 
—obtaining a velvety skin 


The daily use of these preparations applied according 
to directions given in Miss Becktel'’s Muscle Moulding 
Chart for home treatment, will eliminate wrinkles, lift 
sagging muscles and give a young contour. The Chart 
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BECAUSE it costs us more to make Fatima 


the retail price is likewise higher. But would 
men continue to pay more, do you think, 
except 'for genuinely increased enjoyment? 


The fact\\cannot be denied — they do continue 
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changes in laboratory methods. Sonst 
geht’s gut. 


‘ST LUES” is a more ambitious 

work than “Jazz” and for that 
reason on more contestable ground. 
The introduction of Abbé Niles is a 
fascinating job, and the notes on the 
individual blues remind one of Ernest 
Newman’s edition of the songs of 
Hugo Wolf. The trouble begins 
when we examine the blues propria 
persona. ‘The early specimens, such 
as “Joe Jacobs” and the stunning 
“Vesta and Mattie’s Blues,” are the 
real thing, but the “developed” blues 
have a good deal of manufactured 
stuff in them. ‘The aboriginal verses 
quoted in the introduction are poetic 
material, but the “lyrics” used in the 
anthology frequently are nothing more 
than Tin Pan Alley patter. Compare 
“Got No More Home Than a Dog” 
with “Friendless Blues,” and you'll 
discover what happens to a_ blues 
motif when it’s refashioned for the 
market. The Nicenellie at the end 
of “Friendless Blues” (page 66) will 
divert highly our more naive readers, 
if any. The volume would have far 
more value if such fine airs as the 
“Joe Turner Blues” and the sublime 
“Hesitating Blues” were given in the 
original texts with such verbal modi- 
fications as might be necessary to make 
them palatable to presumably sensitive 
tastes. 

An air of speciousness surrounds 
the publication of one blues with a 
gratuitous Spanish translation (how 
do you like “Poesia de Eddie 
Green”? ) and from such indications 
as “Tempo di Rag (a la Memphis 
Blues),” “Moderato Tempo di Blues,” 
and the Spencer Williams series of 
tempi: “di Weary,” “disappointo,” “di 
Low down” and “di Sadness.” And 
the reiteration of identical or similar 
rhythms and progressions throughout 
the book makes for monotony. 

All this sounds as if we didn’t like 
“Blues”; but with all its faults we 
love it still. The collection would be 
worth owning if only for such beauti- 
ful specimens as the “Jogo,” “St. 
Louis,” “Dallas,” and “Blind Man” 
blues. There are two relatively new 
samples from Mr. Handy, a pioneer 
whose work may be recognized with 
the publication of this volume. They 
are “Blue Gummed Blues,” a thrill- 
ing voodoo song, and “Harlem 
Blues,” which introduces for its con- 
cluding strain one of the loveliest 
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themes ever heard in a popular song. 
Historical interest is added by the 
inclusion of blues written by white 
composers, and by the reprinting of 
excerpts from George Gershwin’s 
“Rhapsody in Blue” and his “Concerto 
in F.” The pages from the Concerto, 
by the way, reaffirm our notion that 
this work is one of the most important 
products in many years. —R. A. S. 


TWO IN THE ORCHESTRA 


Mrs. WaLKuP (at the box office): 
I think I should like to buy two tickets 

for your play. 

Ticket SELLER: Why don’t you? 

Mrs. W.: I think I shall. In fact 
that was what I had in mind when I 
came in. 

T. S.: Well, shall I show you the 
tickets now? 

Mrs. W.: If you will, please. The 
last I got here were very good. They 
were blue ones, or possibly a shade of 
purple. 

T. S.: Here are two pink ones. 

Mrs. W.: Oh, pink would be nice 
for a change. Do you think these 
are good seats? 

T. S.: Particularly so, madam. You 
will find them very comfortable, I am 
sure. You know, of course, that the 
springs are of tempered steel and the 
upholstery is very tasteful. 

Mrs. W.: Where are the seats? 

T. S.: In the eighteenth row. 

Mrs. W.: Isn’t that rather far 
back? 

T. S.: Relatively, but only relative- 
ly, I assure you. I have friends, 
though, who say they prefer to sit 
farther front. ‘They claim that they 
not only see but hear better, in the 
front seats. 

Mrs. W.: You don’t say! Possibly 
I should find it the same. I believe 
I'll take two of the front seats. 

T. S.: I’m afraid I have no pink 
tickets for the front seats. They are 
a grayish color. Do you care for 
them? 

Mrs. W.: The color will not mat- 
ter much, probably. My husband is 
color-blind. 

T. S.: You don’t say! Has he con- 
sulted an oculist? 

Mrs. W.: Oh, yes, but it didn’t do 
him any good. By the way, am I tak- 
ing too much of your time? 

T. S.: Oh, no, no! It is a pleasure 
to talk with you, madam. Besides, 
the people behind you are taking their 
lunch hour and have plenty of time. 
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On the way to 
Chateau Frontenac 


SHE: (raving )—‘‘Cobbles, caléches; sunshine, 
shrines; leisure, laces; ab que c’est merveil- 
leux !” 


HE: ‘“‘By which I take it you're enjoying 
Quebec ! Well, so am I—good golf, good air, 
good food, 'n everything!"’. 


You can make Quebec overnight— 
by {through Pullman or more lei- 
surely over perfect motor roads! 
If you like quaint mediaeval places, 
Quebec is for you and you'll appre- 
ciate its picturesqueness most 
against the background of the thor- 
oughly modern comfort of hospitable 
Chateau Frontenac. Reservations, 
Canadian Pacific, 344 Madison 
Avenue at 44th Street, New York, 
or 


CHATEAU 
FRONTENAC 


Bienvenue A Québec 








Mrs. W.: Pardon me, but you have 
a smudge on your nose. 

T.S.: Have I? Is it off now? 

Mrs. W.: Not quite. A little lower. 
There, it’s off now. 

T. S.: The subways are so dirty. I 
find it almost impossible to keep this 
shirt front clean. 

Mrs. W.: I should think so. Does 
the theatre require you to wear a stiff 
shirt? 

T. S.: No, but I think it looks sort 
of dressy and formal, and of course 
appearance is an asset in the business 
world. 

Mrs. W.: I dare say you’re right. 
I know very little about business. I 
have three thousand dollars in first 
mortgages at seven per cent. 

T. S.: Very commendable. That 
will make you independent in your old 
age. You know, four out of five are 
dependent on others at sixty. 

Mrs. W.: Aren’t you thinking of 
gum trouble? 

T. S.: Possibly I am. I have no 
head for figures. My accounts were 
$3.85 short last month. It distressed 
me greatly. 

Mrs. W.: My, my! But don’t let 
it bother you. Probably it will turn 
up later. Most of the things J lose do 
turn up eventually. By the way, how 
much do I owe you for the tickets? 

T. S.: $4.40. 

Mrs. W.: Oh, dear, and I have 


nothing smaller than a ten. Can you 
change a ten-dollar bill? 
T. S.: ’'m afraid not. But I think 


I can get it changed in the lunch room 
next door. Oh, wait a minute! I 
think I have it—some change of my 
own and what my wife gave me to 
get her some candy on the way home. 
Yes, here’s your change. 

Mrs. W.: You’re very kind, and 
thanks for helping me select the tick- 
ets. 

T. S.: Don’t mention it. 

Mrs. W.: I think I shall like the 
gray color. ‘They say gray is going 
to be worn this summer. 

T. S.: Yes, the color does suit you. 

Mrs. W.: Well, good-by, and 
thank you again. 

T. S.: Good-by, and come again. 

—S. W. 


He scrawled a note to his brother, reading: 
“Bill. The bear killed me, but I killed him.” 
—The Times story, by the Associated Press, 
from Boise, Idaho. 

He scrawled a note to his brother, reading: 
“Bill, The bear killed me, but by God, I 
killed him.”—The World story, by the Associ- 
ated Press, from Idaho. 


God knows what’s fit to print. 
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THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


H.B.Warner and a New 
Comedian Arrive—and 
Elsewhere Nature Mani- 
fests Itself 


k, LONG with 
DY) the “Prince 
of Pilsen” 


the Times Square 
Theatre is shelter- 
ing ‘‘Silence,’’ 
which was taken, 
along with H. B. 
Warner himself, from the stage thrill- 
er. It is described as an “emotional 
melodrama.” And it very nearly is 
one; but unfortunately, just as honest 
emotion tends to develop, some cinema 
sentimentalist takes out his shovel and 
the story droops like a morning glory 
at noon. 

The picture opens as did the play, 
with aman about tobe hanged for some 
one else’s murderous lapse and then 
recounts why the doomed one cannot 
speak to save himself. During the 
course of the recital, one of the most 
offensive little girls that the movies 
have presented to the world is intro- 
duced, she grows up to moon most un- 
pleasantly over a bunch of violets with 
her fiancé on their wedding eve, and 
the end arrives with sunshine and 
smiles. These soft spots make it a 
might-have-been. 

H. B. Warner is entitled to a bou- 
quet of banzais for his performance. 
It is truthful and without affectation. 

For the “Prince of Pilsen” nothing 
can be said. It is not funny and it is 
too long. For the record, it is set 
down that the saga is of a drunken 
Cincinnati Rotarian, and his escapades 
in one of those mythical, gaudy, Zen- 
das we see so much of. 








A the Strand, Harry Langdon 
makes his bow as a seven-reeled 
comedian in “Tramp, ‘Tramp, 
Tramp.” You may have observed him 
hitherto pursuing his bewildered way 
through shorter pictures, but, if not, 
he can best be described as the epitome 
of shy imbecility. With careful open- 
ing and shutting of a pair of large 
round eyes, and fitful gyrations of his 
hands he amply expresses the misunder- 
standings and indecisions that wander 
around his mentality. All of which 
is not the loud heralding of a new 











The ge of Musical 
Comedy in the Gay 
Nineties was a frequent 
guest at the old Fifth 
Avenue Hotel at the 
height of its glory. 
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Lillian ‘Russell Strolling by 
The Old Fifth Avenue Hotel 


The celebrated old hostelry was the 
scene of many stirring events. Here 
a Prince of Wales made his bow to 
America; here were made many 
social and political reputations that 
have bulked large in our history. 


At the new apartment hotel of the 
same name which is approaching 
completion on Fifth Avenue, these 
rich traditions will live again. Largest 
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those who play a significant part in 
making New York. 


1, 2 and 3 roéms with foyer, maid service included in the lease, 
automatic refrigeration a striking feature of the serving pantry 
in each suite, provide uniquely attractive homes equivalent in 
serviceability to the usual apartments of many more rooms. 
Owner-managed restaurant. Convenience of Washington Square. 


he New 
FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL 


24 FIFTH AVENUE, AT NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Now ready for inspection — Occupancy August st 


Telephone Stuyvesant 2273 


Ownership - Management — Represen- Same Management as Hotel White 
tative on Premises Daily and Evening Lexington Avenue and 37th Street 
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ON Ranch 


ACATION on 

this private ranch, 
for a select few, 
where sky, air and 
mountain combine to 
make the pleasure a 
lasting one. 


RIDING—FISHING 
CAMPING 


Twelve miles from 
Glacier Park, Mont. 


on RANCH 


c/o R. MORTON ADAMS 
165 BROADWAY, N. Y. 














5 DAYS AT 
ATLANTIC CITY 


NIAGARA FALLS 
WITHOUT COST 


You can earn this de- 
lightful trip easily. 


All you need is a 
little spare time. 


Fill out the coupon 
below for details. 


Mr. R. W. Rosebury 
25 W. 45th St 


Please send me the details 


Lg ren. Senne 


When writing please tell us your oc- 
cupation or profession 











international exponents. 
Send for Booklet M. 


OF SWIMMING 
1 West 67th Street 
Trafalgar 3162 


EARN TO SWIM 


with grace and ease. Effective reducing 
methods; exclusive pool; instruction by 


MARY BEATON SCHOOL 





Susquehanna 8440 


genius, but the thankful welcoming of 
another comedian. 

His picture rather spottily reveals a 
foot race across the continent and how 
our hero wins. The general tenor of 
the incidents is restrained slapstick that 
grazes the race and touches at humor- 
ous length on episodes of the journey. 
He involves himself with a dizzy 
height, a chain gang, and a cyclone in 
a manner that you can be recom- 
mended to observe. 


HE Rivoli hides its entertainments 

this week behind a mass of ques- 
tion mark and invites the town to walk 
in and ““Take a Chance.” ‘There is 
a great deal of vaudeville and or- 
chestration and finally Miss Bebe 
Daniels and other lights appear in a 
bit of folderol entitled “Volcano.” 
Probably in a few years upon leaving 
a moving picture theatre, you will be 
politely handed a card with the name 
of the picture that would have been 
shown had there been time enough. 
Which, on occasion, might not be a 
bad idea. 

“Volcano” is derived from a stage 
piece known as “‘Martinique,” and has 
more than its share of foolishness. It 
is based on a quaint West Indian con- 
vention that the blacks and the whites 
shall not play around together. A fine 
crop of hothouse situations is grown 
in this material, and kept alive until 
Mt. Pélée kindly erupts and buries all 
complications under the fallen houses 
and molten rock. 


ILKEN SHACKLES,” another 
polite comedy, fills this week at 
Warner’s Theatre. The formula that 
the “Marriage Circle” so entertain- 
ingly set, of the Continental back- 
ground and the well dressed triangle, 
is faithfully followed. Irene Rich 
enacts the flirtatious wife prettily. 
Huntley Gordon is the square-jawed 
American whose ambition has permit- 
ted romance to fly out of his home, 
and Victor Varconi is the gentleman 
who wages love over his violin, at tea. 
No quarrel can be had with the act- 
ing and the directing—they are prop- 
erly standard; but the story ends in a 
welter of bad taste that will send 
gooseflesh flying up the hardiest back- 
bone. 


HE Film Guild has returned tothe 

Cameo with its program of re- 
pertoire, and if the above listing does 
not catch your fancy there is thy possi- 
bility of your finding there some 
worthy resurrection —O. C. 
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A Historic Country 
Home to Delight 


Lovers of the Rare 
and Beautiful 


Inthe romantic Highlands of the 
Hudson, on a state road four 
miles from Ossining station, 
which is on the main line of the 
New York Central Railroad, lies 
this picturesque property of 
eleven and four-tenths acres. 


On it stands a real Colonial 
farmhouse two hundred years 
old. It has eleven rooms and is 
built as they built in those days 
—to endure. The original 
chestnut beams, put together 
with pegs, will delight the heart 
of the connoisseur. 


The house stands on a new foun- 
dation. There is a 300-foot ar- 
tesian well with motor and all 
equipment. Just enough altera- 
tions are needed to allow the 
purchaser to place the stamp of 
his own individuality upon this 
quaint structure. 


this property upon the market 
at $18,000—a ffigure which 
makes it an exceptional invest- 
ment. For inspection or for 
further particulars write or 
phone H. A. L., care of 


« The owner has decided to place 


SHERMAN @& LEBAIR, Inc. 
116 West 32nd Street 
New York City 


TELEPHONE, PENNSYLVANIA 2810 

















160 W. 45th St. 





Just a Little Different yet 
Amazingly Low Priced 


Endorsed by Stars of Stage and Screen 


ADELE HATS 


New York City 

















Summer Cottages to rent and 
Hotels on Rhode Island’s 
cool ocean shore 
An uncrowded land where motoring is still 
a pleasure - Watch Hill to Point Judith - 
the nearest to New York of New England’s 
open Atlantic coast. Easily accessible over 

splendid motor roads. 

Send for illustrated folder with birdseye 
view of this famous region, “Old South 
County”, and particulars of cottages to 
rent and hotel accommodations. 


Chamber of Commerce 
Westerly, R. I. 
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POCO AGITATO 
EW YORK is an orchestra, to 


which one seldom listens. 

In the booming cacophony of 
the town is sustained a curiously ar- 
resting melody of life—insistent, 
vagrant, haunting—a jazz baby song, 
a hymn of Oh-be-joyful, a celestial 
futing, an everlasting vamp to the 
music of the spheres; up the Avenue, 
down Broadway, echoing to Jersey 
and to Rockaway—an orchestra of a 
thousand pieces, a choir of a million 
voices, continuous performance and 
no seats reserved. 

By lying on your back on the 
Library steps, eyes closed, you can 
ichieve the spiritual detachment 
necessary for hearing this orchestra. 
You can also get arrested; for al- 
though it is an accepted principle that 
New York is worth seeing, there has 
been no case on the police records of 
inybody coming to Gotham in order 
to hear the town. 

“Spring! Spring!” the guard 
shouts on the East Side local, and even 
that cry, pricking through the ac- 
companiment of roaring wheels, falls 
on deaf mortals. For the human 
ear, admirable despite its comical ex- 
terior, receives all these metropolitan 
sounds and marks each one “Noted” 
ind files it away, without bothering 
the brain at all. We respectfully 
tune out the din in order that we may 
‘xist with some comfort in its fearful 
midst. 

It is gratifying to discover, how- 
ever, that noise is prohibited in our 
town. In Chapter 23, Article 12, 
Section 133 of the Code of Ordi- 
nances of the City of New York, there 
is a firm passage admonishing ped- 
dlers, hawkers, and venders not to 
suffer any horn or other instrument to 
be blown which shall tend to disturb 
the peace and quiet of a neighborhood. 
Seated at Forty-second Street and 
Ninth Avenue, the lawgiver must 
have penned with tongue in cheek, for 
not even Gabriel himself would have 
found it possible to sin against that 
quietude. 

No more than three bells may be 
jingled by any junkman, the bells not 
to exceed six ounces in weight. And 
every cry and tinkle must cease within 
250 feet of any school, courthouse, or 
church. This civil deadline  fre- 
quently breaks rudely into a long 
strawberry wail, and we find the law- 
abiding huckster chopping off his 
‘“Str-a-a-w” at the exact footage, 
carrying on in silence for five hundred 


















Home --- at last / 


“Mighty satisfying—after a hard day in town, to look 
across my own green lawn and over the water... . . 


It will seem just as good to you—you Wall Street 
men, lawyers, business executives or whatever you are. 


Seashore and country 29 minutes from Penn. 
station. 


Salt water on three sides and private country 
places on the other. 


The finest private beach on Long Island. 
A golf course running through the property. 


Sailing, bathing, fishing and a very charming social 
atmosphere rigidly protected. 


This is Hewlett Harbor, on the south shore of Long 
Island, where you can buy an acre instead of a lot at a 
surprisingly reasonable price. 


Originally a 500-acre private estate, it is now owned 
by a group of gentlemen whose pride is to protect the 
neighborhood and keep it spacious and socially attractive. 


EDGEWORTH SMITH 
IN CHARGE 
Telephone 225 West 34th St. 
Lackawanna 1400 or at Hewlett, L. I. 


HEWLETT HARBOR 





Edgeworth Smith 
Hewlett, Long Island, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet “Hewlett Harbor”. 
Name_—-_~ 


Address 
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it is 








‘Julip ‘dime 


No.277 Park Avenue is known 
as the all-seasons apartment 
building. The great garden 
quadrangle (a full acre in ex- 
tent, and a veritable riot of 
color just now) and the airi- 
ness of the apartments make 
them as enjoyable in Spring 
and Surmmer as their sunni- 
ness and cosiness in the Fall 
and Winter. 


77 Park Ave. 


Between 47th and 48th 
Streets. Quiet, but just a 
step to and from ‘‘every- 
where.”’ An excellent res- 
taurant serves in its dining 
room or the apartments. 
Occasional maid service by 
the hour when desired. 
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Apartments 2 to 7 rooms, at 
very moderate rentals. Rep- 
resentative on premises. 


Stop this week and see the 
great garden with its tulips. 


Management of 


Douglas] Flliman 6 [o. 


15 East 49th Street 





*Phone Plaza 9200 
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night. 

















| No Investment | 


-Yet the advantages 
of tenant - ownership 





| xX, 
. 430E.57th St. 
At Sutton Place J 


S a finely constructed, 15-story 

co-operative apartment building. 
60% of the apartments will be 
owned by the people who live in 
them; the remaining 40% will be 
leased. This assures tenants the 
good management, owner-interest 
and satisfactory neighbors that 
make co-operative apartments so 
desirable. 





Rentals Extremely Moderate 


6 Rooms, 3 Baths—$2,750 up 
4 Rooms, 3 Baths—$2,000 up 
All Living Rooms, 18’ x 22’ 
Agent on Premise. 


Douglas] Elliman & [p. 


Managing Agent 


15 East 49th Street 
Phone: Plaza 9200 











feet, and plunging into the midst of 
“Ber-r-ee” at the other side. 

Thus are religion, justice, and 
education made safe in the face of 
fruits and vegetables. 


The criers of New York have 
changed their pipings in a hundred 
years, and today the city stirs to a 
sound quite different from that which 
roused the goodman of 1826. There 
was, for instance, the hour of mid- 
“Twelve o’clock at night, 
and all’s well!” The watchman, 
leather cap and tall staff, intoned his 
reassuring message, and on the still 
air of a sleeping island it carried 
terror to the hearts of the most reso- 
lute thieves. 


Our own midnights seem to have 
lost something of that drowsy pianis- 
simo. Morning papers are chirped at 
subway entrances as the Times Square 
crowds swell to a twelve o’clock AIll’s 
Well. Bloated rubber birds squeal 
for fifteen cents, and take-one-home- 
to-the-kiddies! Street cars grind on 
unoiled curves, and French horns of 
impatient taxis break the cheerful 
four-four beat of their exhausts. 
Nickels go pinging down the crackling 
gates; fiddles plead in a hundred 
clubs; a departing liner sends a long 
and tearful farewell from the river; 
and the “L,” plunging at intervals in- 
to a vibrant crescendo, keeps up a yel- 
low nervous murmuring in the high 
darkness. 

The “L” is a part of all noise, an 
ingredient of every city sound. No 
bell tower but must shed its notes 
through it; no singing wheels but 
must penetrate its bass. The “L” is 
the beginning, the end, and the mid- 
dle of the orchestral simmering—ca- 
pable of a brilliant cadenza in the 
momentary pauses of other instru- 
ments, supplying a persistent, off-ke\ 
second when their harmonies obtrude. 

Midnight. The policeman mur- 
murs an electric message into his lit- 
tle tin box, and resolute thieves awake 
and yawn, and have their breakfast 
served in bed. —E. B. W. 

e 
RELIEF IN SIGHT 

This may be a temporary sign only; while 
secking to apprehend the hidden and essentially 
national properties of the land and its people, 
many of the new writers have fallen for the 
natural temptation of interpreting their findings 
in a language and by means of a technique that 
have long been considered obsolete, which would 


furnish a psychological explanation of the re- 
actionary form.—Review of Reviews. 


Without this assurance we would 
have said the future held no hope. 
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She 
Smartest 
Lo ugga ge 


A RTHURGILNORE 


INC. 


22 East 55th St 


Yartton Orunks 
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53 W. 48th St. 


Expert Hair Coloring 
—cannot be detected— 
Scientific Scalp Treatment 
—recommended by Physicians— 
Permanent Waving 
—newest methods— 

Marcel Waving 
—deep and lasting— 
Evening appointments made 
Tel. Bryant 6286 


Miss Greene’s experience of 17 years in hair coloring 
and scalp treatment insures perfect satisfaction. 
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Jim Corbett will be Look- 
ing for Bob Davis—Al!- 
dous Huxley’s New Vol- 
ume of Fiction—Nov- 
elettes by Molnar 


HE ArT OF Boxinc” by Georges 
Carpentier. The what, by 
whom? . . . Well, well. But 
another matter is “ ‘Ruby Robert,’ 
Alias Bob Fitzsimmons,” by Robert 
H. Davis, who as a newspaper man 
sewed up Fitz and his Carson training 
camp for Hearst, and got, in Fitz’s 
corner, the story round by round from 
his bloody lips, which, says Davis, were 
less bloody than legend has made out. 
In fact, despite legend, uproarious- 
ly confirmed by Jim Corbett, accord- 
ing to Davis Fitz didn’t take a pitiable 
jabbing, Mrs. Fitz didn’t exhort him 
to paste Corbett in the slats, he never 
looked licked, and his shift and his 
celebration of the solar plexus were 
far from being luck or blind instinct. 
Instead, it seemed to be anybody’s 
fight and a cautious one up to the 
thirteenth; between rounds, Fitz was 
fresh and even talkative; Mrs. Fitz 
was a perfect lady; and after the 
thirteenth, when Corbett had stopped a 
few and shown distress, Fitz asided to 
Davis, “’Ave you got any money on 
you? Bet it all on the ne xt round, I 
am going to knock ’im out.” 


SHORT novel gives its title to 
“Two or Three Graces,” Aldous 
Huxley’s new volume of fiction. It 
is altogether different from his last 
novel, “Those Barren Leaves,” and 
whatever the young, advanced, and 
lofty Huxley cult may think of them, 
the differences are as welcome and re- 
freshing as a month in Maine. 
“Leaves” was a most erudite satire, 
highly artificial, getting nowhere, 
ostensibly on modish intellectuals and 
their tuft-hunting patrons and imita- 
tors, really more on states of its 
author’s own nerves, and his moods re- 
garding sex. Certain of its characters 
were talky personifications of those 
states, and the general effect was (to 
butcher Oscar Wilde’s: neatest wise- 
crack) that he knew the science, art, 
theology, philosophy, and history of 
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The owners of the-Apartment Hotel 
, =< 
at 
15 EAST Qgth STREET 


are pleased to announce the appointment of 4 

















Mr. JAMES H. BRENNAN “ 
lately Resident Manager of the St. Reais - 
and for many years identified with the 
management of the KnIcKERBOCKER and » 

the PLaza Horets , 

AS 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 
< 
The standard of service which will charac- 
terize the Apartment Hotel at 15 East “| ia 
BN 69th Street is indicated by that main- “ - 
+ e& tained in the Hotels in the management c. 
tae of which Mr. Brennan has hitherto been <4 te 
~ associated. 
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AN 1 q Dovcias L, Exitrman & Co, » 
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FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


Tue New Yorker, 
25 West 45th Street, New York. 
Phone: Bryant 6300 
Please enter my subscription to Tue New Yorker for— 
[_] 26 Issues—$2.50 [-] 52 Issues—$5.00 
(Canada, $5.50; Foreign, $6.00) 


Address 


Subscribers ordering a change of address are requested to notify us at least three 
weeks prior to the date of the issue with which it is to take effect. 
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You'll sing for joy! 


RAILS to hike and ride—peaks to 

climb—lunch on the dizziest edge— 
lakes too blue to be real—sunsets too 
gorgeous to paint .... Snow and ice 
and sweaters in July! And what an ap- 
petite you put on—satisfy—ride off and 
meet again when you give yourself this 
kind of holiday — without frills — or 
hotel prices. 

Nine Bungalow Camps—each with 
its special features—with refrains that 
roar from the camp fires to the snowy 
mountain tops .... All with cozy 
bungalow cabins— A-1 kitchens and 
pep, ramping for a canter. So easy to 
reach them... Rates only $5.50 a day. 





Summer Tourist Tickets at 
Greatly Reduced Fares 


Ask for full information, mention B. C.—Y 


Canadian Pacific 


F. R. Perry, Gen. Agent, Pass. Dept. 
344 Madison Ave., New York 








FOR THE MAN 
WITHOUT 
A HOME 


a 


Cher the man who is too 
far from his country 
hometo commute and wants 
family comforts during the 
week while waiting to join 
his family over the week- 
end—MAYFAIR HOUSE is 
quiet, homelike, central, 
accessible, and especially 
| suited to the man accus- 
| tomed to attention. 


Mayfair 
Bouse, 


610 Park cAvenue, at 65th St. 
AN APARTMENT HOTEL 


c™ 
Edward H. Crandall 











everything, and that nothing had value 
and life had no system, and you might 
as well be dead or take the veil. 
Anent which, Elmer Davis remarked 
in print that life did seem so, but un- 
less these young writers were sure they 
were Shakespeares, their customers 
were entitled to something to read that 
supplied a few values, etc. 


“Two or Three Graces” does. It 
is a well told story, to begin with; rich 
both in scathing humor and the famous 
irony, and in sympathy. From begin- 
ning to end Huxley keeps, as Shaw 
might say, his brains quiet, rations 
himself on brilliancy and erudition 
and attends to his characters, who are 
very real persons of familiar types, 
and move in a familiar world. The 
chief character is a feminine cha- 
meleon, drearily married to a heavy 
bore, and with “a fatal capacity 
for seeing herself in” any attractive 
role. Another is a bristling neurotic, 
a self-torturer and fleerer, perverse, 
with whom no one can get on, and to 
whom love is made by _ people’s 
“devils,” and life is an exaggeration 
of the muddle it is in ““Those Barren 
Leaves.” 


But—he envies the happily married 
narrator! ‘Domestic love, marriage; 
after all,” says he, “it’s the nearest 
thing to an absolute that we can 
achieve, practically.” From which, 
draw your own conclusions. At any 
rate, here is a novel of Huxley’s for 
which we will turn out and shoulder a 
torch with the rest of you. 

The three short stories in the same 
book are as good. “Fairy Godmother” 
nails an egotistical nuisance as patly, 
in his fashion, as that (to put it mildly) 
dissimilar artist, Ring Lardner, would 
nail him in his. The two others are 
variations on the theme of the wistful 
and diffident inferior male. There isn’t 
much the matter with any of them. 


_— of that male, an Italian 
version of the anguish of his 
childhood appears in “Things Greater 
Than He,” by Luciano Zuccoli. 
From its first few pages, you learn 
what you are in for. Little Giorgio 
is acutely sensitive and potentially 
artistic; he has an arbitrary self-made 
father, a sloth of a mother, and a con- 
siderably elder brother who is their 
favorite. A strong, infantile attach- 
ment develops between him and an 
older little girl; it holds them in a 
realm of their own until she, owing 
partly to special circumstances, tears 
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Shake Sprinkle 

It Into It Into 
Your The 
Shoes Foot-Bath 


Allen’s Foot=Ease 
THE ANTISEPTIC, HEALING 
POWDER FOR THE FEET 
Takes the friction from the shoe, 
relieves the pain of corns, bunions, 
calluses and sore spots, freshens 
the feet and gives new vigor. 
MAKES TIGHT OR NEW SHOES FEEL EASY 
At night, when your feet are tired, sore 
and swollen from excessive dancing or 
walking, sprinkle Allen’s Foot-Ease in } 

the foot-bath and enjoy the bliss of 
feet without an ache. 


Over One Million five hundred thousand 
pounds of powder for the feet were used by 
our Army and Navy during the war. 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, Le Roy, N. Y. 
@ In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 
_——— CUT THIS OUT 











and send it with your name and address to Allen's 
Foot=Ease, Le Roy, N. Y. We will send you FREE, 
a trial package and a Foot=Ease Walking Doll. NY 
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BOOKS 


New Yorkers invariably go to 
Himebaugh & Browne. An immense 
stock and intelligent assistants make it 
easy to find just what one seeks. Prices 
are GUARANTEED to be as low as any 
other shop and every ero not meet- 
ing your full approval is returnable for 
credit, What more can one ask? 


Write for catalogue 


HIMEBAUGH ¢’ BROWNE 
Booksellers and Stationers 


4 East 46 Street 
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(Ox CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


ee SUMMER CLASSES 
New,York City, Point Pleasant, N. J., and Brittany 
Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Advertising Art and 
z stume Design Catalogue on Request 

7013 Grand Central Terminal, New York 
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out of it, and becomes engaged. So 
far, though tired of such fiction, we 
found “Things Greater” moderately 
interesting. But “the onion,” of the 
“TL? Aiglon” or “First Violin” variety, 
is pretty hard all along, and by way 
of an ending she is killed and poor, 
dear Giorgio goes and dies of it. 


N infinitely better study of a sensi- 
tive juvenile suffering from love, 
also but unostentatiously made in the 
light of the new psychology, is Franz 
Molnar’s of Pirko, a girl of fifteen, in 
“The Derelict Boat,” one of two 
novelettes that make up his new book. 
They are not to be taken too seriously, 
but are good entertainment. 

We preferred “The Derelict Boat” 
to “Eva,” whose appeal is in situation; 
an Eve comes from Budapest to so- 
journ in a woman-starved mining 
settlement. We failed to see just 
where she had much to do with the 
strike of the miners that helps out the 
story’s finale—whereas the Danube’s 
symbolic flooding of the lovely, 
gardened island on which Pirko’s little 
tragedy is played, is a legitimate ac- 
companiment, and makes a large part 
of “The Derelict Boat’s” effect. 


LBERT MORDELL’S collection 

of “Notorious Literary At- 
tacks” is well worth reading. Be- 
sides classics, like Lockhart’s on Leigh 
Hunt and Robert Buchanan’s on 
Rossetti, it contains such curios as some 
reverend bellwether’s smug rebukes to 
Hawthorne for writing about an 
adulteress — Hester Prynne. One 
“attack,” W. E. Aytoun’s on Tenny- 
son’s “Maud,” is a good critique, and 
more than one other is reasonable, 
source considered: for instance, 
Andrew Lang’s on “Tess,” and even 
Miss Rigby’s on “Jane Eyre”; she 
could see the absurdities in that novel’s 
surface, but not the extraordinary 
power of its sexual fantasy, which 
troubled her unconscious, and made 
her react as a prim and pious fool. 
We were particularly glad to read 
Henley on the “seraph in chocolate,” 
R. L. §.; had wanted to, for years, 
and had been too lazy to dig it up. 
With all its warrant, there 1s some 
jealous spleen in it. —~ToucHsToNE 


. 
IF I WERE KING 
I’d eliminate those who prate 
About the state inebriate. 
Original sin and Gordon’s gin 
Facilitate a King’s Estate. 
—L. W. McL. 


Cio who do not know _ everystreetorroad inequality, 
supreme ease in riding they are standard equipment 
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HYDRAULI 
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are apt to be contented with on 20 of the finest foreign cars, 


halfway shock absorbing de- and our own superb Lincoln, 
vices. But, those to whom Pierce-Arrow, Stearns-Knight, 
luxury and comfort area nat- Cunningham and McFarlan. 


ural thi i i 

ith BOo equip their — They are privately equipped 
wi -DYE Hydraulic pate siete emeines de il 
Shed Alanis motorists become dissatis- 


fied with the partial comfort 


Because of the almost un- f Ordinary devices. 


believable manner in which Telephone us for appoint- 
their liquid cushions absorb ment—Columbus 1996. 


‘< I. BARROWS 


Metropolitan Distributor 
36 West 63rd St. New York City 


Brooklyn Sales and Service 
ROBERT C. WEISS 917 Atlantic Avenue Tel. Prospect 9097 





MFG’D BY THE HOUDE ENG. CORP’N, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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THE MADISON 


15 East 58th Street 


F 9 


Pom NY 


_Manhattan’s Most Eminent Hotel 


Fae 


4 


Engaged in preserving traditions 
while creating a new one. Here 
the dignified elegance of anearlier 

period is adeptly merged with 
the sprightly mode of the 


present social era. 


Furnished or unfurnished suites 


Transtently er on term leaves 


THEODORE TITZE 


Manager 


Telephone Regent 4000 
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JORGENSEN 


PYTRISTRAM 
TUPPER 


Author of 
“The House of Five Swords” 


“Kingpin,” they called him, 
this man who conquered earth 
and rock until the mountain, 
enigmatic, sent two women— 
Rosalee, warm and vivid, to 
lure the flesh; Ellen, cool and 
luminous, to lure the spirit. 
In. this story of Black Moun- 
tain, Mr. Tupper has drawn 
upon his own engineering ex- 
perience and achieved a book 
that for conception and style 
stands with the work of the 
best English novelists. 


$2.00 At All Bookstores 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 











The Spellof 
he Taf 


By Samuel C. Hildreth 
and James R. Crowell 


The Sporting Man’s 
Book of American 
Thoroughbred Racing 
From the Inside. 


The story of big stakes, 
famous winners, noted turf- 


men, told from both the 
paddocks and the racing 
stand. It will give any 


sportsman a better idea of 
what makes a good race 
horse, what produces stam- 
ina, speed and courage. 

“Mr. Hildreth ts the man 
who has never lost a match 
race. Here is something the 
sportsman will go wild about.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


40 ILLUSTRATIONS 
$4.00 At All Bookstores 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 














Summer Enrollment 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Class Lectures Beginning June 1st by 
FRANCES LEE WILLIAMS 
Resumé of Four Years’ University Course 
REACTIONS, STIMULUS— RESPONSE, INSTINCTS 
AND EMOTIONS: SENSATION, INTELLIGENCE, 
MEMORY, LAWS OF ASSOCIATION, PERCEP- 
TION, io ‘ASONING, IMAGINATION, WILL, PER- 


SONAL 
Butterfield 2536 





“TELL ME A BOOK TO 


READ” 


These Are a Few of the Recent 


Ones Most Worth While 
NOVELS 

Two or Turee Graces, by Aldous Huxley 
(Doran). Noticed in this issue. 

Eva anv Tue Deretict Boat, by Franz Molnar 
(Bohbhbs-Merrill). Noticed in this issue. 

GANDLE Fottows His Nose, by Heywood Broun 
(Boni & Liveright). “Philosophy of life” in 
the shape of a playful fairy tale. 

Crara Barron, by Harvey O’Higgins (Harper). 
A woman reformer, admirably studied in the 
light of the new psychology. 

Cucxoo, by Douglas Goldring (McBride). Mar- 
riage is found to have its points after all. 
TrEEFTALLow, by T. S. Stribling (Doubleday, 
Page). Eastern Tennessee as a Region of 

Dreadful Night. 

Tue Sirver STALLIon, by James Branch Cabell 
(McBride). Poictesme fantasies that mock 
the establishing of heroes and redeemers. 

So.piers’ Pay, by William Faulkner (Boni @& 
Liveright). A strong tincture of griefs and 
ironies in the year of grace 1919. 

Tue Viapuct Murper, by Ronald A. Knox 
(Simon & Schuster). For those who like a 
brainy detective story. 

Spanish Bayonet, by Stephen Vincent Benét 
(Doran). For those who like a bright, ro- 
mantic yarn that isn’t stenciled. 

Beatrice, by Arthur Schnitzler (Simon ©& 
Schuster). Fatal conflict between the mutual 
and other attachments of a widowed mother 
at forty and her son in his teens. 


And Don’t Overlook— 


Wuom Gop Hatu SunpERED, by Oliver Onions 
(Doran). Mary Grewn, by Sarah G. Millin 
(Boni & Liveright). Croup CucKoo Lanp, by 
Naomi Mitchison (Harcourt, Brace). Tue 
Private Lirt oF HELEN oF Troy, by John 
Erskine (Bobbs-Merrill). “GmantLemMEN Pre- 
FER Bionpss,” by Anita Loos (Boni & Live- 
right’. (Note: Nobody not blind, deaf, and 
dumb could overlook the last two, anyway.) 


SHORT STORIES 


Tue Love Nest, by Ring W. Lardner (Scrid- 
ner’s). Several more pests and puffballs who 
have got on Lardner’s nerves. 


GENERAL 


Notorious Lirerary ATTAcKs, edited by Albert 
Mordell (Boni & Liveright). Noticed this 
week. 

Tue Mauve Decapz, by Thomas Beer (Knopf). 
The follies of the American °90s, impres- 
sionistically revived. None the less brilliant 
for being, in spots, unreasonably severe. 

Fix Bayonets! by John W. Thomason, Jr. 
(Scribner’s). The Marines in France. An 
American World War book in a class by itself, 
with amazing illustrations by the author. 

Tue Rosarre Evans Letrers From Mexico 
(Bobbs-Merrill). Mrs. Evans herself is as in- 
teresting as her struggle in the landowners’ 
cause. It ended in her being murdered. 

Havetocx Ex is, by Isaac Goldberg (Simon & 
Schuster). Gives a good idea of Ellis the 
man, about whom very few, even of his read- 
ers, know anything. 

Tue Paris Tuat’s Not 1n THE Guipe Books, 
by Basil Woon (Brentano’s). The Paris in 
question out-Broadways Broadway. 

Epcar Attan Por, by Joseph Wood Krutch 
(Knopf). Poe’s miseries and macabre fan- 
tasies attributed to a mother complex, etc. A 
reasonable and absorbing study, which the 
critics have welcomed. 

MapaME DE Pompapour, by Marcelle Tinayre 
(Putnam). An attractive humanization of 
one of history’s frilliest dolls. 

Tue Links, by Robert Hunter 
Gist of the art of golf architecture. 
than readable, even for non-golfers. 


(Scribner’s). 
More 
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1,000,000 
Miles in 
3 Hours! 


Atlantic City. 

3 hours from town. 
1,000,000 milesfromTrouble. 
Separates you from business. 
But unites you with ideas. 


Gives you pep and perspec- 
tive. 


And you probablyneedboth. 


Take a tumble today and 
take a train tomorrow. 








Rhinelander 9000 


Th € Fixes Everything! 
Ambassador 


Atlantic City 
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 Desteet Your ™ 
~ Superfluous Hair & ROOTS | 
Simple~Rapid- Harmless-GUARANTEED 
Sold everywhere—write for FREE Book 
One FREE demonstration at my Salon 
will convince you 


Madame Bertheé, 562 Fifth Ave., New York 


IT'S OFF 
because 
IT'S OUT 









































THE NEW YORKER 


° 45th St. & 
Martin Beck Theatre of md 
EVENINGS, 8:30 MATS., Wed. & Sat. 


Florence Reed in 
The Shanghai Gesture 


Moves to Shubert Theatre, Monday, May 31 





] 2d St. E . 8:30 
New Amsterdam %ti24 St. Free. *: 


Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeld, Mg. Dirs. 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 


MARILYN MILLER 
medHerstar SUNNY ith 
FULTON (vyiattes Wea Set ot 3:20 

CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 
“THE LAST 


Ina Claire =. 


By Fred’k Lonsdale. Staged by Winchell Smith, 
with Roland Young and A. E. Matthews. 








THEA., W. 45th St. Eves. 8:30 
Morosco Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:30. 


THE DRAMATIC SENSATION 


CRAIG'S WIFE 


Pulituer Prize Pla 
By GEORGE KELLY. 
With CRYSTAL HERNE. 





HENRY MILLER'S "Yes, tw: fa 


ALICE BRADY 


in“ BRIDE tz LAMB” 


‘‘TOPS RAIN EASILY” Pollock in Eagle 


KONGO 


With WALTER HUSTON 
A THOUSAND THRILLS AND LAUGHS 


THEATRE, WEST 47th ST. 
BILTMORE Evs. 8:30. Mts.Wed.& Sat.2:30 


THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTION 


™ GARRICK 
GAIETIES 


& Thea., 65 W. 35th St. Evgs. 8:30 
GARRICK Matinees, Thurs. & Sat. 2:30 
EXTRA HOLIDAY MAT. MON. MAY 3ist 











It’s A Great Comedy 


“THE PATSY” 


with CLAIBORNE FOSTER 


BOOT 45th St. W. of B’way. Evgs. 8:30. 
Matinees WED. and SAT., 2:30. 
EXTRA HOLIDAY MAT. MON. MAY 3ist 


39th d B’way. Evgs. 8:30 
CASINO + te Wed. and Sat. 2:30. 
i ssell J ‘ 
DENNIS KING ™ yey 


: Vagabond King 


Herbert Corthell, Carolyn Thomson, Max Figman, 
Olga Treskoff, Jane Carroll. Music by Friml. 


fox r 108, Eart 57, 
ornerr 
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“Jim, why the long, sad face 
whenever we go to a showr” 


“Well, if you had to scout 
round for the tickets—”’ 


“Oh, that’s it. Why don’t you 
do as Bob does? He never has to 
scout. Always gets ’em at his 
first stop. Bascom’s just above 
44th, you know... .” 





And Branches at 
The Biltmore 
Murray Hill 

Ambassador 
Park Lane 
Commodore 
Imperial 
Belmont 
Plaza 
Astor 
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H E N N 


Che “cSwirl” 
Strap Innovation 


The buttoning effect here is 
entirely different from any- 
thing brought out in America. 
Henning is the first to intro- 
duce it from Paris. Note part- 
icularly the daring Swirl effect 
in the heel, Henning’s exclu- 
sive creation. The combina- 
tions of leathers and colors 
permits a perfect blend with 
the new costumes. 


“Where Fitting 
1s a Fine Art’ 


Absolutely 
Original 
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“Ohe “Ultra” 
new open shank 


Sandal 


with slave chain front strap. 
Parisians have just started 
wearing this type in silver, 
gold and enamel. Front strap 
slave chains attached. Made 
in Patent Leather and Black 
Satin with graceful spike heel. 


Can Not Be Duplicated in Greater New York 


You may bring them back if you find otherwise 


Widths 
AAA 


to 


D 








Remember that on/y hand made slippers fit 
the foot perfectly and hold their shape. 


Hennin 


These exquisite models were designed by 
Henning in every detail. Nothing like them 
is to be seen this side of Paris. 
the satisfaction of wearing individual shoes Vos 
in the Paris mode with every mark of lux- 
urious good taste. 


You have Sizes 


Eight 





DP, BOOT SHOP @ 


575 Madison Avenue, New York 
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| the coming of 


ZA-REX Fruit Champagne, 
only France could furnish a 
beverage with such delightful 
bouquet and sparkle. 







served at the smart-, 2% % 
est dinners in cAmerica. . .”"% aN. 
ZA-REX Fruit Champagne a 
adds the last touch of irresistible 
flavor and tang. 
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/Now, sparkling French wines find their 
rival in the bouquet, flavor and tang of 


_ TA-REX 
wt CHAMPAGNE | 


] 0) (0) % Made only of Real Fruit Juices and Sugar Carbonated 1 0 0 % 
PURE No artificial Color. no Preservatives. no Fruit Extracts PURE 








ERE at last | A ruddy drink is bringing zest and s sarkle to 
S85 | 





drink. Ss sarklin with silver the sinartest dinners and parties 

I S . | 
‘a —— bubbles — tantalizing in its fruity Already it 1s being served at the 
s_ \ EX PS / tras rance — satistyin in its rich, best hotels and most ex« lusive clubs 

XQ — + om are , 1X F : 
— VP fll Lediad flavor of luscious small ZA-REX Fruit € ham Magne Is 
“ | “ne ey 
J fruits blended with yiquant berries. blended to make a verlect drink in 
Py | 


For bouc uet and rare flavor itself. There's nothin to add. 
, = . 7s 
ZA-REX Fruit ( hampagne 1s just chill and serve. y ou I] enjoy it, 


rivalled only by the finest vintages so will the children, “ ith meals and 


Ha ndv Home Package 


With this convenient package - " . _ : : 
of 12 bottles, you'll always of France. It IS as healthful as the as a thirst quencher anytime. Why 


have deligh A h _— . . : ‘ ° . j 
ave delightful drinks on hand fruits which are crushed to make it. not try it today ? Tt is priced the 
for everyday use in the home, ° 

and for unexpected guests. A = = his ma eeloes new same as ethos popular Leverages. 


20 the Bottle - - ~ For sale wherever bottled beverages are sold 
Made by ZA-REX FOOD PRODUCTS, INC. BOSTON, MASS. 
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America Dry ~for Dry America 
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2 GINGER ALE ‘ 
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For those who know its 
zest and sparkle, who have 
tasted its rare goodness and 
deliciousness, there is no 
substitute for America Dry 
Ginger Ale. 
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An Achievement of over a Century 
of Beverage Making 
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